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—Facts and fury... 


Many of you may have heard the old story of the advice given by a 
successful trial-lawyer to a youngster: “If the law is against you, talk the 
facts. If the facts are against you, talk the law. If both the law and the 
facts are against you, pound on the table and shout like hell.” 

Anyone who is in or near housing these days realizes that the last 
part of that advice is being given a thorough trial in the court of public 
opinion. Most of the attacks on the TEW Bill and on local housing authori- 
ties are examples. The temptation certainly is strong to counterattack more 
or less in kind. 

But what would we get out of that? Why not bear down on the facts? 
After all, the Gallup poll shows again that housing is the second most 
urgent concern of the American people. When they need the bread of more 
good housing at prices they can afford, they will not forever put up with 
the stones of invective and with vaporings about “socialization.” 

You know the kind of facts we are referring to. Just a few examples: 
Local authorities have a splendid prewar record in production costs and 
incomes of families served. During the war the authorities converted their 
programs to war needs. They took in higher-income families who were 
essential to war production. Some of their low-income families went up 
the income scale in wartime employment. More recently, the housing short- 
age has been so acute that the job of moving out higher-income people 
has been slow and difficult. The basic needs for public housing and for 
public assistance in the middle market are as great or greater today than 
they ever have been. The current inflation changes the figures, but if any- 
thing, it aggravates the discrepancy between production costs and ability to 
pay. More than ever before our country needs today a sound housing policy 
for a frontal attack by combined forces of enterprise and government on all 
shortages, blight and slum conditions wherever they are found. 

So what? One of the most encouraging developments of recent months 
has been the appearance of a number of extraordinarily good local authority 
reports—clear, specific, forceful, and attractive. We ought to have more 
of them. They ought to be supplemented by more newspaper articles, local 
radio programs, and stories in professional, civic, labor, and business publi- 
cations. Most important of all, they ought to be the basis of personal 
talks with leaders in every organized group and walk of life. This is not 
primarily a matter of personal or even of program defense. It is a duty of 
housing officials to the communities they are serving in one of the major 
campaigns for building a better America in the American way—an effective 
combination of private enterprise and government action. 

And this is a job in which the commissioners of local authorities, even 
more than their staffs, have a serious responsibility as well as a grand 
opportunity. They have the standing and prestige in business, professional, 
labor, and civic circles that make them naturals for heading up the job. 

We have both the law and the facts. Let’s see that a lot more people 
are clear on them, particularly on the facts. C.W. 
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“imperatively necessary,” the Senate parent. 
Rankine and Currency Committee said 


ROBERT D. SIPPRELL APPOINTED 
DIRECTOR OF NAHO 


Coleman Woodbury Resigns Because of III Health; 
Will Serve as NAHO Consultant 


At the May 23 meeting of the Association’s Board of Governors, 
the resignation, due to ill health, of Coleman Woodbury as NAHO Execu 
tive Director was accepted with a deepfelt expression of regret. In appoint- 
ing Robert D. Sipprell as Mr. Woodbury’s successor, an arrangement was 
made for Mr. Woodbury to continue to serve the Association in an advisory 
capacity. 

~ Mr. Sipprell’s election to the directorship (which will become effective 
June 1) was by a mail ballot poll of the Board of Governors conducted 


early in May, with the results announced at the May 23 Board meeting 


by NAHO.President E. W. Blum. 


Mr. Sipprell will leave his position with the Buffalo Municipal Housing 
Authority to head up NAHO. He has been with the Authority since 1938, 
where he has worked on all phases of development and management. In 
June 1942, he became acting director of the Authority, to serve during the 
absence of Howard A. Kelly on war duty with the United States Army. 
At the time of Mr. Sipprell’s appointment to the NAHO directorship, 
he held the ttle of director of planning for the Authority. 

Mr. Sipprell graduated from Ohio State University in 1937, having 
specialized in city planning and landscape engineering. For a year fol 
lowing graduation, he acted as assistant to the technical director of the 


suffalo Planning Association. 
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“We are headed back on the 


the past. 

As pointed out in the first 
ction of this report, there are already 
dications that once again [as after the 
om of the 1920's} house construc 
m has begun to fall off. There is 
nsiderable evidence that new hous 
g has already priced itself out of the 
ass market. 

“The broadened market which the 
ll seeks for private enterprise would 
ject much greater stability into the 
musing construction field, to the ben 
it of the economy as a whole. The 
creasing concern expressed as to the 
ssibility of a serious business reces 
mn has placed a new emphasis on such 
msiderations. Housing construction, 
ised on a huge need and demand 
ifficient to support a high rate of oper 
ions for years to come, can be an 
yportant bulwark to sustained pros 
rity.” 

Low-Rent Public Housing—“There 
no doubt that much difficulty could 
» avoided and the passage of this bill 
msiderably eased, if we were to elimi 
ite provisions for public housing for 
imilies of low income. But the com 
1ittee does not see how, as a matter 
simple justice, it can recommend a 
ousing program which would aid all 
roups of our citizenry except the very 
1e¢ which is most in need of aid... . 
“Certain opponents of this bill have 
iaintained that no government aid is 
‘quired for the proper housing of low; 
icome families and that private enter 
rise can meet the entire housing needs 
f the country. The continued per 
stence of slums is, however, plain 
vidence that private enterprise is not 
itisfactorily meeting the whole hous 
ig needs of the country. This is said 
‘ithout any criticism of private enter 
rise; it merely reflects the fact that a 
ubstantial portion of our citizens do 
ot have sufficient income to pay the 
osts of decent housing. 

“Despite repeated urgings to do so 
ver the three years that this problem 
as been most recently considered by 
he Senate, private enterprise has not 
wesented any workable plan for the 
irovision of minimum adequate hous- 
ng for families of low-income living in 
ubstandard housing. 

“Opponents of the bill reiterate that 
eliance should be placed on the filter- 
ng down of existing housing as the 
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Senate Committee Reports $.866 “Imperatively Necessary’ 


Senator Taft Says: " i’ think we can get it through’ 


The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill is 
“imperatively necessary,” the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee said 
last month in its 50-page report* recom- 
mending passage of the bill. “It is an 
imperatively necessary bill because it 
treats housing as the single broad prob- 
lem which it is, and offers a compre- 
hensive program for the solution of 
the housing difficulties in which we 
now find ourselves.” 

This expression of unqualified sup- 
port for S. 866 was followed in mid- 
May by the statement of one of the 
bill’s sponsors, Senator Taft, that “I am 
doing all that I can to bring the hous- 
ing bill up promptly in the Senate and 
you may quote me as saying that I 
think we can get it through.” 

Senator Taft’s statement came at a 
time when discouragement as to the 
possibility of the Senate’s taking action 
was running high, due mainly to the 
fact that the Republican Policy Com- 
mittee, of which Senator Taft is chair- 
man, did not include S. 866 in its list 
of the seventeen bills it wants to see 
passed this session. It was emphasized 
then and later, after Senator Taft made 
the above quoted statement, that S. 866 
could surely be forced onto the “must” 
list if the general public’s very real 
dissatisfaction with housing conditions 
were to find expression in “letters to 
Congress.” 

From the Senate Committee’s Report . . 

The report of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, after striking the 
above note of urgency as to the need 
for its passage, went on to say that 
“a year ago the Congress recognized 
that we had a critical housing situation. 
This Committee warned that, while 
temporary legislation . was needed 
to help solve the critical housing prob- 
lem, such legislation alone would not 
bring about the solution; that, on the 
contrary, if not supplemented by com- 
prehensive housing legislation, it would 
saturate the market for relatively high- 
er priced houses and, like the building 
boom after the last war, threaten a 
deflationary collapse in homebuilding 
activity within a few years. The legis- 
lation similar to S. 866 which the Sen- 
ate passed last year was not enacted, 


*Report from the Senate Committee on 
tanking and Currency to Accompany S. 866. 
April 24, 1947. 50 pp. United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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and the consequences are now ap 
parent. 

“We are headed back on the road 
to ‘normalcy’ in homebuilding; back 
to the economic instability of ‘boom 
and bust’ operations. There is 
already evident a decline in new house 
construction from the 1946 levels, de 
spite the fact that during 1947 the 
supply of building materials has been 
greatly improved and newly construct 
ed sales housing has been free of any 
price control. Moreover, most of the 
housing that has been produced for 
sale or for rent is in the higher price 
brackets. The cream at the top of 
the housing market is being rapidly 
skimmed off. 

High Time for Action 

“The Committee believes it is high 
time to look to comprehensive legis 
lation for the solution of our housing 
troubles. We should no longer vield 
to those who clamor for ‘temporary 
solutions’ and insist that permanent, 
comprehensive measures are too late to 
do any good. Paradoxically, these are 
generally the same people who, before 
the situation became acute, insisted that 
there was no need to do anything at 
all. 

“A year ago we had a critical hous- 
ing situation. We are still faced with 
a critical housing shortage. If again 
the Congress fails to enact legislation 
for the basic solution of our housing 
difficulties, the housing situation will 
be more critical next year. The Com- 
mittee is convinced that it will become 
increasingly critical with each succeed- 
ing year until the Congress does enact 
such necessary legislation.” 

The report summarized the main 
provisions of the bill and showed how 
each of them would make an impor- 
tant contribution in specific areas of 
the housing problem. Particularly 
noteworthy were the Committee’s com- 
ments on the sections dealing with aids 
to private housing enterprise and low- 
rent public housing, highlights of 
which are printed below: 

Aids to Private Housing Enterprise— 
“Since primary reliance must be placed 
upon private enterprise, the Committee 
desires to emphasize the importance of 
the aids which this bill provides to 
enable private housing enterprise to 
serve effectively a much larger area of 
the housing market and thus sustain a 
much larger annual volume of house 


construction than has been the case in 
the past. 

‘ As pointed out in the first 
section of this report, there are already 
indications that once again [as after the 
boom of the 1920's} house construc 
There is 
considerable evidence that new hous 


tion has begun to fall off. 


ing has already priced itself out of the 
mass market. 

“The broadened market which the 
bill seeks for private enterprise would 
inject much greater stability into the 
housing construction field, to the ben 
efit of the economy as a whole. The 
increasing concern expressed as to the 
possibility of a serious business reces 
sion has placed a new emphasis on such 
considerations. Housing construction, 
based on a huge need and demand 
sufficient to support a high rate of oper 
ations for years to come, can be an 
important bulwark to sustained pros- 
perity.” 

Low-Rent Public Housing—‘There 
is no doubt that much difficulty could 
be avoided and the passage of this bill 
considerably eased, if we were to elimi 
nate provisions for public housing for 
families of low income. But the com 
mittee does not see how, as a matter 
of simple justice, it can recommend a 
housing program which would aid all 
groups of our citizenry except the very 
one which is most in need of aid... . 

“Certain opponents of this bill have 
maintained that no government aid is 
required for the proper housing of low- 
income families and that private enter 
prise can meet the entire housing needs 
of the country. The continued per- 
sistence of slums is, however, plain 
evidence that private enterprise is not 
satisfactorily meeting the whole hous 
ing needs of the country. This is said 
without any criticism of private enter- 
prise; it merely reflects the fact that a 
substantial portion of our citizens do 
not have sufficient income to pay the 
costs of decent housing. 

“Despite repeated urgings to do so 
over the three years that this problem 
has been most recently considered by 
the Senate, private enterprise has not 
presented any workable plan for the 
provision of minimum adequate hous- 
ing for families of low-income living in 
substandard housing. 

“Opponents of the bill reiterate that 
reliance should be placed on the filter- 
ing down of existing housing as the 
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means for meeting the housing needs 
of all low-income families. The com- 
mittee believes that we must make full 
use of decent second-hand housing, but 
the handing-down process has all too 
often worked to provide only indecent 
housing for those who get it on the 
last hand-down. Filtering down .. . 
has not operated to provide acceptable 
housing for most low-income families, 
and there is no evidence that it can 
now be relied upon as a satisfactory 
means of providing for their needs. 

“Opponents of the bill have main- 
tained that the problem of the slums 
should be solved by local laws requir- 
ing the closing or rehabilitation of sub- 
standard housing. But what is to hap- 
pen to the families who would have 
to be turned into the street if the 
houses are closed, or have rents raised 
far beyond their means to cover the 
costs involved in rehabilitation? Some 
witnesses who opposed public housing 
callously advocated that these families 
be placed on relief. But the Committee 
is convinced that such a policy would 
not eliminate slums nor greatly raise 
the standard of housing, since the con- 
tinuation of relief payments would be 
too uncertain to offer any firm induce- 
ment to private enterprise to provide 
decent housing for present slum dwell- 
ers, and the necessary regulations would 
be so onerous as to be unacceptable to 
private enterprise. Moreover, the neces- 
sary relief payments would be greater 
than the subsidies required under a 
public low-rent housing program.” 

No Action in the House 

On the House side, Chairman Wol- 
cott of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee said on May 5 that 
there is virtually no chance that his 
Committee will consider any long- 
range housing legislation this session 
even if the Senate passes S. 866. He 
said the House Committee may take 
up the subject next session. 

On the following day, a letter went 
to Congressman Wolcott from the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars in behalf of the 
approximately 2 million veterans that 
make up its membership. The letter 
said: “The Veterans of Foreign Wars 
regards this bill as possessing the most 
effective formula presented to the Con- 
gress for the solution of our national 
housing emergency . . . we urge you 
to commence hearings on H. R. 2523 
{Javits bill, companion bill to S. 866} 
in the near future, with the end in view 
of bringing it to the floor of the House 
for consideration during this session of 
the 80th Congress.” 

However, as the JouRNAL went to 
press, Chairman Wolcott's statement 
still stood that he had no intention of 
pressing for housing action, 
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URBAN REDEVELOPMENT— 
Legal Precedents Exist for Reducing 
Valuation of Slum Properties 


The February 1947 issue of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law Review* con- 
tains a valuable article entitled “Con- 
demnation of Slum Land—Illegal Use 
as a Factor Reducing Valuation.” It is 
well recognized that one of the primary 
obstacles in the way of an effective 
slum clearance and housing program 
is the high cost of land clearance and 
land acquisition. The challenging as- 
sertion of Clarence Beatty in the Janu- 
ary issue of the JourNaL that vacant 
land in slum areas has no value sug- 
gests a way for dealing with half the 
problem. The other half—how to bring 
down the cost of improved slum prop- 
erties—must also be attacked. This Law 
Review article provides the needed 
legal arsenal. 

The exorbitant cost of improved slum 
property is the direct consequence of 
the high rental revenues resulting from 
overcrowding. In most instances this 
overcrowding and the inadequate main- 
tenance and upkeep provided by the 
owners are in open violation of the 
building, health, and sanitation laws. 
These laws are seldom enforced. If 
they were, slum landlords could not 
cram their buildings so full of tenants. 
If they were, slum landlords would 
have to put, and keep, their properties 
in decent repair. It is because slums 
are so profitable that the price of slum 
land is so high. Since much of that 
profit depends upon operating the slum 
property contrary to the applicable laws, 
it is outrageous that a public body, in 
condemning that property, is required 
to pay an inflated, illegally maintained 
value. Illegal use should be a factor 
reducing valuation. 


Precedent in English Law 

Statutes in England as early as 1879 
provided for a reduction in condemna- 
tion awards for buildings maintained 
in an unhealthy or overcrowded con- 
dition, The present English laws au- 
thorize condemnation of “clearance 
areas” as though they were sites cleared 
of all buildings. Thus nothing is paid 
for the slum structures themselves. In 
1935 New York enacted a statute that 
provided for the admission in con- 
demnation cases of evidence “bearing 
upon the unsanitary, unsafe or sub- 
standard condition of the premises, or 

*University of Chicago Law Review is avail- 
able for $1 per copy. Orders should be di- 
rected to the Review, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


An abstract of an article appear- 
ing in the February 1947 Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law Review. 


the illegal use thereof,” such evidence 
to be considered in making the award. 

While it is obvious that such statutes 
are highly desirable, this article con- 
siders that they are not absolutely neces- 
sary in view of a substantial body of 
common-law authority in closely an- 
alogous situations. In any event, these 
decisions will be important in defend- 
ing the constitutionality of such legis 
lation, which will doubtless be attacked 
on the ground that it deprives slum 
property owners of their property with- 
out due process of law. These decisions 
make clear, however, that illegally 
maintained value is not property en- 
titled to the protection of due process. 


Three Types of Cases Provide 
Precedents 

There are three groups of cases sup 
porting this position. 

First of all, there are a number of 
cases in which the property being 
condemned was put to an illegal use 
or was in such condition as to violate 
a law. Thus where property was used 
for gambling, a use which inflated its 
rental value, it was held that the con- 
demnation award should not include 
compensation for that inflated value. 
Similarly where tidewater flats were 
filled in without the required license, 
the court held that such filling con- 
stituted a public nuisance and that the 
condemnation award ought not include 
any increase in value resulting from the 
illegal filling. Likewise it was decided 
that in condemning strips of land along 
a highway, nothing need be paid for 
hedges which, because of their height, 
constituted an unlawful fence. 

Secondly, there are decisions holding 
that a property owner is not entitled 
to compensation for any building or 
structure which encroaches on the 
public domain. Thus a pier which il- 
legally juts out into a public body of 
water has no value for purposes of 
condemnation. The same result was 
reached where an individual’s building 
extended into the publicly owned street. 

Thirdly, compensation has consist- 
ently been refused for value depending 
on a possible use that would directly or 

(Continued column 2, page 134) 
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What's in the Future for Housebuilding? 


Some straws in the wind... 


High costs . . . buyers’ resistance . . . 


building slump. .. . 


These are some of the catchwords 
that made the headlines throughout the 
country during the past month. The 
messages under the headlines ran about 
as follows. 


About high costs... 

“The incredible cost structure of the 
building industry,” wrote Fortune ma- 
gazine in May, “which, at its best must 
be accounted a national menace—might 
keep construction costs out of reach. 
The result would be an increase in 
unemployment, a further contraction 
of incomes—in short a serious depres- 
sion.” 


In Washington, NHA Administrator 
Foley followed the Administration’s 
campaign to bring prices down by 
“moral suasion,”’ calling upon mate- 
rials producers, brokers, real estate 
developers, contractors, and labor to 
take immediate steps in this direction. 

At the same time Housing Expediter 
Creedon, at a lumber industry meeting 
in Portland, Oregon—one of a series 
of industry meetings Mr. Creedon at- 
tended in various parts of the country 
—warned that a depression would come 
“if something isn’t done about” high 
prices. 


About buyers’ resistance... 

Increasing buyers’ resistance in the 
New York area, it was reported last 
month, was causing thousands of new 
one- and two-family sales houses to 
stand idle. In addition, some $75 mil- 
lion worth of project housing construc- 
tion in Manhattan alone has been 
shelved because of high cests. 


About labor supply... 

Also, in the New York area, nearly 
25,000 skilled construction workers 
were unemployed during May. Heavy 
layoffs were also reported in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Portland, Oregon; Little 
Rock, Pittsburgh, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and St. Louis. In Denver, where 
building permit applications last month 
were one-third below those of the same 
time last year, real estate salesmen were 
reported to be leaving the field and 
turning to other jobs. 


About mortgage money... 
Representatives of mutual savings 
banks meeting at the annual convention 
of the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks in Boston this month 
said they were not putting as much 
money as they would like into mort- 
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gages because prices are too high. Costs 
of building new houses will come down 
20 to 25 per cent within the next five 
years, the bankers predicted. Prices of 
older and larger houses are already 
coming down, they said; in the Meri- 
den, Connecticut area such prices are 
20 per cent below the peak in 1946. 
Mortgage men are becoming increas- 
ingly cautious about making high per- 
centage loans under present conditions, 
especially for veterans housing, accord- 
ing to Lee Cooper of the New York 
Times. A few of the larger institutions 
have virtually withdrawn from this 
type of financing, particularly where it 
involves little or no down payment. 
Federal Home Loan Bank Administra- 
tion figures show that the volume of 
nonfarm real estate financing declined 
in February to $770 million from the 
January figure of $847 million, 


About large-scale investors... 

Insurance companies and savings 
banks, which are doing most of the 
private apartment building in New 
York City, will sit tight as soon as they 
have completed their present commit- 
ments, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune. Projects on the draw- 
ing boards will have to wait until 
conditions are more favorable, they say. 
A representative of one such firm said: 
“In investing fiduciary funds, held for 
policy holders, we must be able to see 
where we'll come out. We must be 
able to estimate what the final cost will 
be, within reason. At the present time 
we are not able to do this. We can’t 
risk fiduciary money that way.” 


Some bright spots .. . 

A bright spot in the otherwise glum 
outlook was a forecast late in April by 
Tyler S. Rogers, President of the Pro- 
ducers’ Council, who predicted that by 
the end of the year, building time for 
an average house would be cut to three 
or four months. Increased productivity 
of labor, as well as increased flow of 
materials, will account for this time 
reduction, he said. In turn, it will lead 
to lower prices for the consumer. Last 
year, seven to nine months and, in 
some cases, even a year were necessary 
to complete the average house. 

Further, full employment and brisk 
building booms, were reported in a 
number of cities, including Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Atlanta, Boston, and Omaha. 

A break in lumber prices was pre- 
dicted by lumber dealers interviewed 
by the Wall Street Journal in April. 


“We don’t know how much the break 
will be,” one dealer said, “but once it 
starts, there’s no telling how far it will 
go.” Lumber prices are now 200 per 
cent above the 1939 level—and 35 per 
cent above the previous peak year of 
1920. Average of all wholesale com- 
modity prices, on the other hand, is 96 
per cent above 1939 and 13 per cent 
below 1920. Cheaper grades of lumber 
are already coming down in price, 
many dealers said, although choice 
grades are still holding firm. 


The voice of the people... 

In the meantime the Gallup poll in 
dicated that as of February 1947, hous 
ing ranked second among problems 
worrying the nation, particularly vet 
erans. Top problem was high prices 
and the high cost of living. A similar 
poll conducted in January 1946 had 
brought forth the same answers in 
the same order—an indication that con- 
ditions haven't improved very much, 


Voice of the industry . . 

“New housing is a good buy today, 
and the most important public relations 
job facing this industry is to convince 
the buying public of this fact,” the Na 
tional Association of Home Builders 
said last month. “The slackening de 
mand is entirely the result of misin- 
formation given veterans and other 
purchasers since they have been told 
that new homes today are not good 
value and that construction costs will 
recede from their present levels. No 
one can predict with assurance the 
future of construction costs—they may 
be substantially higher in the years 
ahead if labor costs increase. On to- 
day’s level, however, the 1947 dollar 
buys more new housing than it does 
food, clothing, and other essentials.” 
Furthermore, NAHB says, “in compar- 
ing building costs of today with prewar 
figures, it is often forgotten that, within 
the limitations imposed by materials 
and equipment supply, construction of 
small homes today is often of better 
quality and design than in the prewar 
period.” 

Also comparing realty prices with 
those of other commodities, President 
Morgan L. Fitch of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards pointed 
out that “the price of improved real 
estate as it levels out in 1947 is not 
too high. . . . Who is to say that the 
kind of house that sold for $10,000 in 
1926, sold for $5000 in 1939, and sells 
again for $10,000 in 1947 is priced too 
high... .?” 
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YONKERS 
City to Remodel Vacant Apartments 

To provide housing for the families 
now living on the site of a proposed 
state-aided slum clearance project, the 
common council of the City of Yon- 
kers, New York, last month approved 
an ordinance authorizing the city man- 
ager to lease and rehabilitate forty 
apartments in vacant substandard build- 
ings. The whole cost and expense of 
the repairs and renovations is not to 
exceed the sum of $20,000, these funds 
to be raised by the sale of budget notes. 
This sum represents an approximate 
cost of $500 per dwelling unit. 

Under the plan as approved by the 
common council, the city manager will 
lease five- and six-room apartments for 
a period of two years, have them reno- 
vated, and then turn them over to a 
local realtor for leasing and manage- 
ment. The apartments are to be leased 
by the city for not more than $10 a 
month for each five-room unit and not 
more than $15 per month for each 
six-room unit. After they are rehabili- 
tated, they will be leased to displaced 
site families for $35 and $40 per month. 
Total expenditures for the entire work, 
including agent’s fees, rehabilitating ex- 
penses, utilities, etc., are estimated at 
$39,080. With rents expected to yield 
$28,800 over the two-year period, the 
net cost to the city is expected to come 
to $10,280. 

City. officials hope to have the re- 
habilitated apartments ready for occu- 
pancy by July 1 so that The Municipal 
Housing Authority for the City of 
Yonkers can go ahead with the neces- 
sary demolitions for clearing the site 
of its proposed 250-unit development— 
to be known as Cottage Place Gardens. 


CHICAGO 


Newly Elected Mayor Seeks 
Housing Action 


“One of our first duties is to get 
large-scale home construction started in 
Chicago,” newly elected Mayor Martin 
H. Kennelly said when he took office 
on April 15. Less than two weeks later 
Mr. Kennelly followed up this state- 
ment by appointing a 16-member Chi- 
cago Committee for Housing Action 
with membership drawn from persons 
with direct contacts with legislative, 
labor, and financial organizations. 
Stressing the word “action” and warn- 
ing against pointless time-wasting dis- 
putes, the Mayor said he expected every 
Committee member to devote a great 
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deal of time to its work. “Controver- 
sies of any nature, such as those over 
the principles of public and private 
housing, have no place in an action pro- 
gram,” he said. 

The Committee’s job will be to find 
out how to get the most houses in the 
least time; specifically, it will have to 
find the answers in the following fields: 
(1) elimination of building materials 
shortages; (2) redevelopment of slum 
areas; (3) use of existing state and city 
housing funds; (4) new city, state, and 
federal legislation needed. 

How to get additional money is the 
most important and baffling question 
before the Committee at this time. Al- 
though the $5 million city bond issue 
authorized in 1945 has not yet been 
made available, almost the entire state 
grant, in the amount of $4,300,000 has 
already been committed for land assem- 
bly purposes by the Chicago Housing 
Authority, Late last month the Author- 
ity announced a plan to spend the bal- 
ance, some $425,000, for the construc- 
tion of 100 moderate-rental apartments 
on vacant land—to be used for dis- 
tressed veterans and for families to be 
displaced by redevelopment projects. 
The Authority proposes to use the 
money as equity to obtain a $500,000 
loan from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


Further, Governor Green is prepared 
to recommend a $30 million state ap- 
propriation principally for land assem- 
bly for private urban redevelopment, 
with a small amount to be earmarked 
for construction of housing for dis- 
placed site families. Chicago would 
receive about half of this appropriation 
under this proposal. The Mayor's Com- 
mittee, however, is understood to be 
pressing for a figure closer to $40 mil- 
lion in state funds for Chicago alone, 
with perhaps another $5 million or $10 
million from the city. Chicago would 
be eligible to receive this higher figure 
under a $100 million housing bill in- 
troduced into the state legislature in 
February. Some 300 persons went to 
the state capitol in a body to testify 
in favor of the bill at a hearing on 
April 29, but so far no further action 
has been taken on it. Early in May, 
members of the Mayor’s Committee 
met with Governor Green and pointed 
out that if the state would make a 
sizable sum available for land assem- 
bly, they would pledge to raise an even 
greater amount in ‘private funds for 
rebuilding the assembled areas. They 


discussed the possibility of having a 
state revolving fund set up to facilitate 
land assembly, with redevelopment by 
private enterprise and by public low- 
rent housing. 

Chairman of the Mayor's Committee 
is Holman D. Pettibone, President of 
the Chicago Title and Trust Company. 
Vice-Chairman is James C. Downs, Jr., 
realtor. Housing officials on the Com- 
mittee are: Elizabeth Wood, Chicago 
Housing Authority; Temple McFay- 
den, Illinois State Housing Board; 
Ferd Kramer, Metropolitan Housing 
Council of Chicago; Jerrold Loebl, 
architect; and Robert E. Merriam, for- 
merly of the FPHA Region III office 
and now city alderman and vice-chair- 
man of the city council housing com- 
mittee. 


SEATTLE 
American Legion Promises $6000 Houses 

Local posts of the American Legion, 
in cooperation with the Seattle Real 
Estate Board, are launched on a demon- 
stration veterans housebuilding  pro- 
gram that they hope will result in 6000 
houses to sell for $6000 or less. One 
model house was put under construc- 
tion in March and 500 more have been 
pledged by builders and developers, 
according to Legion spokesmen. The 
program was initiated by the Legion 
early in March and it has since gained 
the support of the Real Estate Board, 
the Seattle Master Builders Associa- 
tion, and other local builders. 

Plans for the model house call for 
a one-story, one-bedroom house, 32 x 
20 feet, with approximately 580 square 
feet of floor space and an open car 
shelter. Design is “expandable” so 
that additional rooms can be added 
later, 

However, even with this minimum 
plan, some builders question whether 
costs can be kept within the $6000 
limit. Already the builder of the test 
house has reported that he is having 
“a hard time to keep within costs” 
because of recent increases in building 
materials prices. In an attempt to find 
some solution to this problem, the 
Legion has undertaken an investiga- 
tion of price rises. 

Part of the exterior of the demon- 
stration house will be made of a com- 
bination of board and battans over 
waterproof paper and shiplap; the rest 
will be finished in half-inch waterproof 
plywood. Cedar shingles will be used 
for roofing. Other plans are being de- 
veloped in a variety of designs and are 
being made available to builders with- 
out cost. 

The Seattle Master Builders Associa- 
tion pointed out that veterans seeking 
to take advantage of the program 
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NHA Has Two Exhibits Available for Local, State, National Meetings 


~ 


~~ 


RACIAL BARRIER 


The National Housing Agency announces that it has re- 
cently prepared two exhibits on housing: one on general prob- 
lems of housing (two panels of which are illustrated above) 
and one on urban redevelopment. Both exhibits are now being 


would probably have to go considerably 
beyond city limits to find building lots 
at low enough cost to make the $6000 
cost limit feasible. Legion officials re- 
ported last month that they had found 
some 300 lots at $500 each. 


OXNARD 
Housing Authority, Planning 
Commission Study Overcrowding 

The Housing Authority of the City 
of Oxnard, established two years ago 
to operate temporary war and veterans 
housing, is now studying the long- 
term problems of blight and overcrowd- 
ing in the community. Last month the 
Authority joined forces with the Ox- 
nard Planning Commission in an 
attempt to do away with overcrowding 
in one of the most congested areas of 
the city. Authority employees will make 
an intensive survey of the area, using 
questionnaires prepared by Gordon 
Whitnall, Planning Commission con- 
sultant. When all the necessary facts 
have been gathered, the Authority, to-’ 
gether with the Planning Commission 
and a citizens group in the community, 
will try to find a workable solution. 

The decision to study the area was 
made last month after the Planning 
Commission turned down a proposal to 
rezone part of it from one-family to 
two-family dwellings. 


NEW YORK 
New Authority Chairman Named; 
Construction Moves Ahead 


Thomas F. Farrell has been named 
full-time paid Chairman of the New 
York Authority, to succeed Chairman 
Edmond B. Butler on July 1, in ac- 
cordance with state legislation adopted 
this spring at Mayor O’Dwyer’s re- 
quest (see March Journat, page 65). 
Mr. Farrell is Chief Engineer of the 
New York State Department of Pub- 
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THESE BARRIERS... 


lic Works, in which capacity he has 
been in charge of the state veterans 
housing program. As a major general 
in the army during the war, his duties 
included supervision of housing con- 
struction for atom bomb workers in 
Oak Ridge and in Hanford, Wash- 
ington. 

Probably the lowest and the highest 
rentals for new permanent housing in 
the country will be achieved in New 
York City when the comparatively 
heavy volume of rental housing now 
under way there is ready for occu- 
pancy. At one end of the scale, the 
New York City Housing Authority 
has eight low-rent public projects un 
der construction, aggregating more 
than 9100 units; Elliott Houses, the 
first such development to get started, 
is already partially completed and 
occupied. New private “super-luxury” 
apartments, on the other hand, are be- 
ing advertised to rent for as high as 
$600 per month (five-room  unfur- 
nished penthouse), with $200 and $300 
monthly rentals not at all unusual for 
three- and four-room unfurnished apart- 
ments. Most of the apartments in this 
class, however, are not for rent but 
are cooperatives, calling for average 
down payments of $2000 per room. 

“In between,” the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company is building three 
projects that will provide some 12,000 
apartments in the $14 to $30 per room 
per month rental range. In addition, 
some 1500 middle-income cooperative 
apartments are being planned by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers in 
two new projects: the first, announced 
last year (see July 1946 JourNnat, pages 
138-9), will be built under the state 
redevelopment law; the second will be 
under the limited dividend law, which 
has just been amended to eliminate the 
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FORCE PEOPLE TO LIVE IN PLACES LIKE THESE 


shown to various public interest groups, such as the Tuskegee 
Institute on Housing, and the American Planning and Civic 
Association. Organizations that would like to borrow the ex- 
hibits, should apply to NHA, Washington 25, D. C. 


per-room cost ceiling. Carrying charges 
in both projects are expected to aver 
age $15 per room per month after an 
initial down payment of from $500 to 
$600 per room. 


The New York Authority has eight 
more low-rent projects—11,000 units in 
state-aided slum-clearance projects 
in the planning stage. The sites of four 
of them are nearly cleared for early 
construction; relocation of site families 
is under way at the fifth. However, 
tremendous difficulties in relocating 
over 4100 site families at the three re 
maining projects threaten to hold up 
their construction for about two years. 
In order to eliminate this serious delay, 
the Authority last month approved a 
plan to build two of these projects on 
vacant land, holding the slum sites in 
reserve for future building. The vacant 
sites the Authority has in mind are not 
in the outskirts of the city, but are 
close to transportation, with adequate 
community facilities already in exist 
ence. Plans for the original slum-clear 
ance projects could be quickly adapted 
to the vacant sites (with, however, the 
reduction of some 650 units from the 
combined total of both projects) and 
construction could begin within four 
months after final approval is granted. 
Approval of three agencies is required 
for this shift in plans: the city Board 
of Estimate, City Planning Commis 
sion, and State Division of Housing. 
Both Mayor O’Dwyer and State Hous 
ing Commissioner Stichman are re 
ported in favor of the plan. When more 
funds are made available and reloca 
tion is more practicable, the Authority 
hopes to build the original projects on 
the original slum sites. 

For several years the Authority has 
been planning to build a central office 
building for its staff. (Present quarters 
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in a midtown office building are so 
badly crowded that the Authority has 
been forced to decentralize some im- 
portant departments.) In December 
1945 the Board of Estimate approved 
construction of a $1 million seven-story 
building—at a location that later turned 
out to be on the borderline of the 
United Nations site. This March, when 
the building was nearing completion, 
the UN officially informed the Author- 
ity that it wanted to acquire the build- 
ing. The Authority, of course, has of- 
fered its cooperation if the legal and 
financial problems can be settled. 


PROVIDENCE 
City-Aided Housing for Veterans 

Under an agreement signed early 
this month, the Housing Authority of 
the City of Providence will build and 
operate a city-aided veterans housing 
development for approximately 250 fam- 
ilies with monthly rentals aimed at an 
average rental of $45. City aid will 
come in two forms: (1) a cash subsidy 
in the amount of $850,000 and (2) 
real estate tax exemption. Local bank- 
ers are expected to lend the balance 
of the project cost—some $1,650,000— 
on a 34-year FHA-insured loan. 

In order for the Authority to take 
this action, a series of city and state 
laws were enacted to further spell out 
authorization that it was felt was in- 
herent in existing legislation. On April 
28 the Rhode Island Governor ap- 
proved the necessary state legislation 
(1) making it possible for the city to 
give the cash subsidy to the Authority 
(a $24, million bond issue for hous- 
ing was authorized by a referendum 
last fall under a 1946 state law contain- 
ing “broad general language as to the 
manner in which the money could be 
used by the city) and (2) re-enacting a 
previous streamlined condemnation act 
for use of local authorities on FPHA- 
aided developments, for a_ limited 
period only. On May 2 the city coun- 
cil adopted a resolution reaffirming 
the city’s intention to build public 
housing for veterans. 

When the city bond issue was voted 
last fall, it was Mayor Dennis J. 
Roberts’ intention to use the money 
for land assembly, with actual con- 
struction to be left to private enter- 
prise. Subsequent studies indicated, 
however, that direct public construc- 
tion would get the houses built faster. 
Before any housing could be built by 
private enterprise under the state rede- 
velopment law, the Mayor said, numer- 
ous involved and time-consuming steps 
would have to be taken. 

Opposition to the city-aided program 
came principally from the Providence 
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shortage in available housing. 


my opinion. 


service to its citizens. 








What the Mayor of Seattle Said to the 
Mayor of Minneapolis — 


“Seattle has had seven or eight years of experience with so-called 
low-cost housing programs, sponsored by the Seattle Housing Authority. 
In addition, during the war years, the Authority managed extensive 
properties developed to provide temporary housing for war workers. It 
is still performing a most important function during these days Of acute 


“My own belief is that the low-cost housing program has served a 
very real public purpose, providing decent housing for families who can 
not pay enough to warrant the construction of adequate accommodations 
for them by private enterprise. In addition, the development of the low- 
cost projects has carried with it the elimination of slum conditions, which 
in itself is a worthy public purpose. 


Strong Public Support 


“Our Housing Authority has been under excellent management since 
it was organized and has the strong support of the general public, in 


“I am aware of the arguments which are usually advanced against 
such a proposal on a local basis, but I, nevertheless, believe that the 
housing program brings to the community an otherwise nonprocurable 


“I have written to our congressional delegation, urging its support 
of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill, which I believe would provide 
a real basis for an effective national housing program.” 


April 1947 














Real Estate Board, which expressed 
“extreme doubt that there is any 
further dire need for housing of veter- 
ans in the $45 rental bracket.” Com- 
menting on the need, Authority Execu- 
tive Director James E. McDonald said: 
“In my opinion, no amount of public 
debate in the newspapers is necessary 
at this point to prove the existence of 
veterans needs in the rental bracket 
under consideration; nor will it add one 
dwelling unit to the presently inade- 
quate supply in this city for local vet- 
erans and their families.” 


VALLEJO 
Authority Surveys Slums 

Slums do exist in Vallejo—and the 
facts and figures that prove this state- 
ment have been placed in the hands of 
the citizens of the community by the 
Housing Authority of the City of Val- 
lejo. The Authority undertook a house- 
to-house survey of some 1100 dwellings 
in obviously substandard neighbor- 
hoods in order to get some factual in- 
formation about Vallejo’s substandard 
housing and the people who live in 
such housing as a basis for determin- 
ing the Authority’s future program. 
The results have just been published 
in an attractive booklet, “Vallejo Looks 
Toward Better Homes: A Community 
Surveys its Substandard Shelter,” with 
the hope that the facts presented “will 
be of interest and value not only to 
city government, but also to real estate 


operators, builders, agencies who lend 
money, and citizens generally. . . . This 
will be an invitation to a stabilized 
population and gain the interest of 
private industry.” 

The survey is divided into four main 
groups: (1) a physical description of 
813 substandard structures containing 
938 dwelling units; (2) a descriptive 
study of 716 slum families by income, 
employment status, rent paid, age 
groups, race, health, length of time in 
community, future plans; (3) physical 
description of the dwellings of these 
716 families; (4) description of alley 
houses located in otherwise . desirable 
neighborhoods. 

Some 525 children that live in the 
areas surveyed are growing up, the 
Authority comments, under conditions 
that do not even meet Department of 
Agriculture standards of housing and 
environment for farm animals. Sub- 
standard factors found to be most in 
evidence by the sample survey were 
fire hazards, buildings in extreme state 
of dilapidation, no shower or bathtub, 
and insanitary garbage disposal 

Early housing history in Vallejo, 
from the time the community was set- 
tled during the gold rush, is an added 
feature of the report. The entire study 
was prepared and written by Authority 
staff members under the direction of 
Dorothy Reprogle, the Authority's 
social service consultant. 
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Building Complete Communities Is A Trend of the Times 


RAYMOND M. FOLEY 
Administrator, National Housing Agency 


The trend toward building complete 
communities rather than individual 
houses or even small groups of houses 
has been gradually gaining headway 
since the first half dozen or so were 
started late in the last century. 

This trend was stimulated when the 
Federal Housing Administration estab- 
lished its land planning services and 
started insuring mortgages on large- 
scale housing projects in 1935. It was 
hastened by the war, with the demand 
for entire cities where there had not 
been even a crossroads village. Present 
indications are that it will be further 
accelerated by the urgent housing de- 
mand, which we are trying to meet in 
some degree with the Veterans Emerg- 
ency Housing Program and FHA’s 
special efforts at present to encourage 
rental housing. 


Precedent of the Past 

The idea of building a complete com- 
munity according to plans worked out 
in detail before beginning of construc- 
tion is not new. Witness Alexandria, 
Egypt, founded by Alexander the Great 
around the year 340 B.C., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., started in 1800 A.D. 

Also, the idea of planned commu- 
nities within or near the borders of 
American cities is not new. There are 
such communities that were estab- 
lished well over half a century ago. 
They still are good residential areas 
and still are distinctively individual 
neighborhoods. 

It is sadly true, however, that most 
American cities and their metropolitan 


areas have grown to their approximate, 


present size without plans and without 
any comprehensive overall guidance 

Building a complete community with 
its own utilities and facilities, its own 
business center, churches, and schools, 
is quite an undertaking. It requires 
considerable resources in professional 
and technical skills, as well as a large 
capital investment. Up to very recent 
times, there were few subdivision de- 
velopers or operative builders who 
could undertake the job. The average 
builder produced from four to ten 
houses a year. Many land developers 
were aiming at the quick profit of sell- 
ing farm land as building lots. Almost 
all land developers operated in com- 
paratively limited areas, 

From its very beginning in 1934, 
the Federal Housing Administration 
has done all in its power to stimulate 
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the trend toward planning, building, 
and operating complete and permanent 
communities. 

FHA recognizes that there are still 
vacant lots within the built-up sections 
of cities that are good home sites and 
thus eligible for FHA mortgage insur 
ance. It has recently broadened its 
activities to include country homes 
where the owners can work in the city 
and at the same time have enough land 
for a garden or even a small farm. Yet 
its emphasis has been on the fact that 
the neighborhood is at least as im- 
portant as the house, both to the home 
owner and to the mortgage lender. 
There are examples in every city of 
any size where the neighborhood de- 
teriorated far more rapidly than in- 
dividual houses in it. 


Prewar Pattern 

Before the war, the great majority of 
houses in the United States were built 
individually and without regard to any 
overall pattern or neighborhood stand- 
ards. Most of them were on a street 
or road, although some were not, and 
many were in subdivisions laid out in 
the gridiron pattern of straight streets 
crossing one another at right angles, 
regardless of the terrain. 

Today, the majority of homes built 
and financed under the FHA program 
are located in planned neighborhoods, 
with all community facilities and util- 
ities available to present and future 
residents. 

Land planning consultants were 
among the men who helped establish 
FHA and fix policies in the beginning 
and FHA’s land planning service has 
exerted a powerful and wide influence 
upon the trend toward communities 
planned and built as complete entities. 

Cooperation of leaders in the real 
estate and housebuilding industry has 
been given FHA in establishing sound 
land planning and community develop- 
ment policies and practices. 

FHA’s policies and procedures in re 
gard to neighborhood development are 
familiar to members of the National 
Association of Housing Officials. They 
have been stated in several FHA pub- 
lications. 


Salvaging Subdivisions 
Yet the start of complete com- 
munities to be developed under FHA’s 
program was slow. The first job of 
the land planning service was largely 
one of salvage. Most of the subdivisions 


submitted to FHA in the early days 
had been started in the boom times of 
the twenties and had failed to make 
the grade. A fair number of these old 
developments were replanned along 
sound lines and made eligible for FHA 
insured home financing. 

There were some notable exceptions 
in the first few years in the rental 
housing field, where the developer kept 
complete ownership and was aiming at 
long-term income. Among these were 
Colonial Village and 
Community in 


suckingham 
Arlington, Virginia, 
across the Potomac from Washington, 
D. C. Also there were River Oaks Gar 
dens in Thousand 
Gardens in Los Angeles; Olentangy 
Village in Columbus, Ohio; ' Villa 
Laken in Eastchester, New York; Madi- 
son Park in Seattle, Washington; and 
Suburban Gardens, a development for 
Negro tamilies in Washington, D. C. 

Then there were also communities 
of individual homes like the 
Foundation Homes in 
Michigan, and Clinton 
Negro community near 
Texas. 

During 1940 and 1941 the number 
ot new subdivisions to be developed 
from raw land, submitted to FHA for 
approval, began to outnumber the old 
ones to be salvaged. The planned com 
munity was beginning to come into 
its own. 


Houston, Texas; 


Ford 
Dearborn, 
Village, a 
Houston, 


Another significant development was 
the entry of the Metropolitan Life In 
surance Company into the field as 
builder, owner, and operator of large- 
scale housing projects—.vmplete com- 
munities. Other insurance companies 
had been and still are a principal source 
of FHA-insured financing for such 
projects. 


War Influences 


During the war there were at least 
two significant developments. In_ the 
intensive drive for houses in most cities, 
a large proportion of the available 
vacant lots was used up. Because of 
special wartime necessities, entire com- 
munities were created from raw land 
out in open country, away from estab- 
lished wartime “mushroom” 
towns that nevertheless were planned 
and built as permanent communities 
because the wartime industries were 
expected to continue in times of peace. 
Some were composed largely of one 
and two-family homes, like Midwest 
City, Oklahoma, and Lake Jackson, 
Texas. Others were rental projects, like 
D'Iberville Apartments in Mobile, Ala 
bama; Princeton Park in Chicago; Pine 


cities — 
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Forest Apartments in Marietta, Geor- 
gia, and a large number of projects in 
the metropolitan areas of Washington, 
Baltimore, and New York. 

Many rental housing projects built 
under the FHA program can be classed 
as complete communities, with their 
own community and business centers, 
schools, and churches and with the 
main traffic arteries flowing around 
rather than through them. Under the 
regular provisions of Section 207, Title 
II of the National Housing Act, 326 
projects providing 41,000 dwelling units 
have been built. Under the war hous- 
ing provisions of Section 608, Title VI, 
508 projects providing 38,251 units 
have been built. Under the veterans’ 
emergency housing provisions of the 
new Title VI, commitments were made 
from May through October 1946 on 
43 projects providing 3540 dwelling 
units, with 102 projects providing 8332 
units “in process” as of the first of 
the current year and 490 projects with 
48,500 units under preliminary dis- 
cussion in FHA field offices. 

In addition to these rental projects, 
a large number of planned communities 
of individual homes have been built 
under the FHA program and financed 
with individual FHA-insured mort- 
gages under both Section 203 and Sec 
tion 603—particularly the latter. Sev- 
eral of the largest war housing projects 
—at least two of them sizable towns— 
were financed under Section 603 in- 
stead of Section 608. 


The 1947 Need 


Right at this moment, the crying 
need of veterans and their families is 
for rental housing. President Truman 
has said: “The main point of emphasis 
for 1947 is rental housing.” Backing 
up his words, he has made available 
an additional billion dollars of insur- 
ance authorization for veteran housing 
under Title VI of the National Hous- 
ing Act, which will be used chiefly, | 
confidently expect, to insure the financ- 
ing of rental housing projects. 

In my testimony early this year be- 
fore a Senate committee, I expressed 
my conviction that FHA has the facil- 
ities and resources to bring out a great- 
ly expanded volume of rental housing 
construction for veterans by private 
enterprise, provided a vigorous effort 
is made all along the line. 

It will be FHA’s objective to back 
up this drive for rental housing by all 
available means. 

The success of the program, how- 
ever, depends not alone on FHA or 
the federal government, but on state 
and local governments, industry, labor, 
and financial institutions. These to- 
gether must carry forward the plans 
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into completed homes available for vet- 
erans and their families. 

All of these projects will be planned 
to fit into the overall plans for the 
areas in which they are located. The 
small projects will be incorporated into 
existing neighborhoods. Many large 
projects, like the veterans project an- 
nounced in the fore part of the year 
for the University of Miami, will be 
designed as complete and permanent 
communities. 

FHA has long been convinced of the 
soundness of community planning. Un- 
der that conviction, it is expanding 
its land planning services to advise 
cities and towns on setting up local 
planning organizations and is encour- 
aging governments of city and suburb 
and county to adopt comprehensive 
master plans and to establish effective 
land-use regulations for the entire areas. 

All these things have been done in 
the past and are planned for the future 
in order to carry out the mandate of 
Congress, given to the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration in June 1934 when 
it passed the original National Housing 
Act: “To encourage improvement in 
housing standards and conditions.” 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT— 
(Continued from page 128) 
indirectly violate the civil rights of third 
parties. On this view a property owner 
who maintained that the value of his 
property would be enhanced by the 
erection of certain dikes was held not 
entitled to payment for such possible 
increase in value when it was shown 
that the dikes would cause the water 
to flood the land of others. It should 
be obvious that a landlord who operates 
an unhealthy, substandard, and over- 
crowded slum is violating the civil 
rights of others—his tenants and also 
all citizens whose welfare is endangered 

by these slum conditions. 

The law is very fond of an old 
maxim that no person should be al- 
lowed to profit from his own wrong. 
Slum owners violate this maxim with 
impunity day in and day out. When 
their property is condemned they are 
permitted to capitalize their wrongs in 
determining the value of their property. 
Public housers, city planners, redevel- 
opers, and all others interested in slum 
clearance are fully aware of this scan- 
dal. It now appears that the legal 
weapons are at hand to combat it. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
HOUSING STARTED 


In recognition of the well-known 
fact that a great mass of information 
in the field of housing either lies un- 
used or is so dispersed that research 
workers must be set to work to dig out 
facts and ideas, a plan is now under 
way to assemble as much as possible 
of this material in the form of a hand- 
book or encyclopedia, consisting of 
fifty to a hundred major articles, cross- 
referenced and supplemented with an- 
notated bibliographies. The volume 
will be published by the Philosophical 
Library, which specializes in the field 
of one-volume reference works. Joseph 
H. Bunzel of Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, is to edit the volume, 
with Wilson S. Borland and Dorothy 
Gazzolo as associate editors. Mr. Bor- 
land is Director of the Pittsburgh 
Housing Association and Mrs. Gazzolo 
is NAHO’s Assistant Director. 


Contributions Invited 


Dr. Bunzel has issued an announce- 
ment of the forthcoming encyclopedia 
and has invited contributions from any- 
one interested in housing—either their 
comments, suggestions, ideas, or arti- 
cles. He says: 

“Such a book has to serve both 
theory and practice. Thus this invita- 
tion goes out to readers of the JouRNAL 
oF Howsinc to join forces with such 
eminent men and women in the field 
of housing as: Bryn J. Hovde, Charles 
Abrams, Bleecker Marquette, Mrs. Flo- 
rence Stewart, Nicholas Demerath, Jay 
Rumney, and many others who have 
promised their support of this under- 
taking. 

“This is the time to write the long- 
thought-of article on some specific phase 
of housing or to get out the manuscript 
gathering dust in a desk drawer. The 
encyclopedia is not committed to one 
specific style or manner of presenta- 
tion. The length of the article will 
depend entirely on the importance of 
the subject and the competence with 
which it is treated and there will be no 
restrictions as to ideas expressed and 
opinions voiced. Each contributor will 
receive full credit and, of course, will 
bear full responsibility for his own 
material. A list of topics will be fur- 
nished upon request.” 


Encyclopedia’s Address 


The encyclopedia’s address will be: 
519 Smithfield Street, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania, 
in care of the 
Pittsburgh Housing Association. 
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COMBINED CONTROL—DECONTROL 
BILL PASSES HOUSE 

As passed by the House on May 1, 
the Wolcott bill (H. R. 3203—see 
April JournaL, page 96) combined a 
modified form of rent control with 
abolition of the veterans emergency 
housing program. The only major fea- 
ture of the Patman Act that was sal- 
vaged was the provision for Title VI 
mortgage insurance, which was con- 
tinued from July 1947 through March 
1948 and extended to include 90 per 
cent one-year FHA-insured loans to 
manufacturers of prefabricated housing 
to assist them with operating expenses. 
The bill was sent to the Senate on May 
2 and immediately placed on the calen- 
dar without the necessity for commit- 
tee consideration, On May 6 it was 
called up for consideration but was 
passed over at the request of Senator 
Lucas. 

“Housing hoax” was the way the 
Washington Post characterized the bill 
in its May 3rd editorial, excerpts from 
which are as follows: 

“Tt is a pathetic irony that the exten- 
sion of rent control to the end of this 
year should have been linked in a 
single bill with liquidation of all fed- 
eral powers to promote new housing 
for veterans. Representative Hale Boggs 
precisely defined the dilemma of the 
House when he remarked that ‘if you 
vote against the bill you are voting 
against the extension of rent control, 
and if you vote for it you are voting 
to destroy the veterans housing pro- 
gram’ . 

“So far as veterans are concerned, the 
measure can be called nothing better 
than a hoax. It would abolish the 
Office of the Housing Expediter and 
all authority he had to allocate mate- 
rials, make premium payments to en- 
courage the production of essential 
building supplies, or even to restrict 
nonessential commercial construction. 
{Ed. note. The bill does provide that, 
in the event of a shortage of materials, 
permits may be required for construct- 
ing buildings for amusement or recrea- 
tional purposes.} . . . The provision of 
the bill giving veterans thirty days 
priority (instead of the sixty days in 
the existing law) would become in 
these circumstances an empty and in- 
deed contemptuous gesture.” 

Administration of rent controls and 
enforcement of veterans priorities, etc., 
is vested in a permanent agency to be 
designated by the President. All newly 
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built, newly rented, and_ transient 
accommodations are decontrolled. Rents 
in existing housing are held to current 
ceilings except that landlords and ten 
ants may voluntarily negotiate leases 
calling for an immediate 15 per cent 
increase to remain in effect at least un 
til December 31, 1948. All rent con- 
trols expire December 31, 1947 unless 
the President ‘extends them through 
March 31, 1948, However, local gov 
ernments have power to terminate con 
trols sooner if they find the necessity 
no longer exists for them. 


NEW REORGANIZATION PLAN 
REFERS TO PERMANENT NHA 


On May 1, President Truman sent 
two reorganization plans to Congress, 
one of them making certain permanent 
arrangements for functions set up or 
consolidated under the First War Pow 
ers Act, which law expires six months 
after the declaration of the end of the 
war. The National Housing Agency 
is one of the agencies created under 
that Act. Although the plan made 
no provision for NHA, the President 
pointed out that he had “on several 
occasions recommended the creation of 
a single agency for the administration 
of housing programs.” Last summer, 
when the President recommended the 
creation of a permanent NHA as part 
of a reorganization plan, it was de- 
feated by Congress. 


1500 SQUARE FOOT CEILING 
ON NEW HOUSES RAISED 
Construction of new houses up to 
2000 square feet may be permitted 
under certain conditions, according to 
a new order of Housing Expediter 
Creedon this month. The special cir- 
cumstances under which houses of this 
size may be built are: (1) where the 
applicant’s family requires four or 
more bedrooms; (2) where the appli- 
cant requires additional floor space in 
his residence for the practice of his 
business or profession; (3) where the 
lot is subject to deed restriction that de- 
mands a house of more than 1500 
square feet. 


GUARANTEED MARKETS FOR 
PREFABS AND NEW MATERIAL 

Three new guaranteed market con- 
tracts were recommended to RFC by 
Housing Expediter Creedon this month 
—the fifteenth and sixteenth for pre- 
fabricated housing and the fourth for 
a new-type building material. 


Each prefabricated housing contract 
calls for the production of 750 one 
story two-bedroom wood frame and 
plywood panel houses. The manufac- 
turers involved are Pilgrim Homes of 
Fairfield, Connecticut, and Preco Cor- 
poration of Bellingham, Washington. 
Both have also received RFC loans. 

The new-type material that will be 
produced under the guaranteed market 
contract is aluminum siding for house 
building, manufactured by the Inter 
national Roll Forming Company, Inc., 
of New York City. One million linear 
feet of siding per month is called for 

enough for about 700 houses. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORTS 
WAR HOUSING DISPOSITION BILL 

Sales of permanent Lanham Act 
housing are still being limited to cash 
transactions pending the outcome of 
legislation on the subject. The House 
Banking and Currency Committee be- 
gan hearings on the general question 
on April 22, completed them early in 
May, and on May 15 agreed on a bill 
that had been drafted by the Com- 
mittee as an outgrowth of the hearings. 
It is reported that the bill would trans 
fer the disposition function from 
FPHA to the Federal Works Agency 
and would require cash terms, with 
provision, however, for 90 per cent 
FHA insured loans to individuals or 
groups wishing to purchase the devel- 
opments. 

During the six days of hearings, the 
Committee heard testimony from 
FPHA Commissioner Myer; NHA Ad 
ministrator Foley; Jerry Voorhis, rep- 
resenting the Cooperative League of 
the United Staes of America; Morton 
Bodfish of the United States Savings 
and Loan League; and representatives 
of the American Legion, American 
Veterans Committee, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and the Community Com- 
mittee on Disposal of Norwayne Fed- 
eral Project. 


HOLC RECOUPS LOSSES 

Final liquidation of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation will be accom- 
plished without loss to the government, 
according to year-end figures released 
by FHLBA Commissioner John H. 
Fahey this month. As of the end of 
1946, HOLC losses in excess of net 
earnings amounted to some $58 mil 
lion. Interest earnings on HOLC’s 
loans, rentals, and other income are 
offsetting the loss and, at final liquida- 
tion, HOLC will be able to return its 
original capital to the Treasury intact, 
plus some earnings, Commissioner 
Fahey pointed out. 

About 82 per cent of HOLC’s nearly 
$3.5 billion investment has already been 
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liquidated, leaving a balance of $637 
million. By the end of 1946, 616,413 
mortgages had been entirely paid off— 
about 61 per cent of the loans made. 
Some 70 per cent of them had been 
paid from borrowers’ own funds, the 
balance through refinancing or in con- 
nection with sales of property. The 
number of remaining borrowers, in- 
cluding purchasers of HOLC-acquired 
property, was 388,000. 

Before the war HOLC had sold most 
of the 198,000 houses it had acquired. 
Only 54 properties were still owned 
by the Corporation at the end of 1946. 


CONGRESSIONAL ROUNDUP 

$35.5 Million for Temporaries—The 
Senate on May 6 and the House on 
May 15 passed companion bills author- 
izing appropriation of $35.5 million to 
complete temporary re-use housing for 
veterans. These bills are authorization 
bills only; any actual appropriation 
must be made in a separate action. 

$10 Million More for Access Roads 
to Government-Owned Timber — On 
May 6 the Senate passed and sent to 
the House a bill to authorize the ex- 
penditure of $10 million more of Pat- 
man Act funds for the construction of 
access roads to government-owned tim- 
ber. Under the Patman Act not more 
than $15 million of the $400 million 
in subsidies could be so spent. 

Recapture of Patman Subsidy Funds 
—On May 12, however, the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee re- 
ported out Senator Capehart’s bill to 
recapture $325 million of the $400 mil- 
lion of Patman Act funds for premium 
payments. 

Baldwin Bill for Veterans Housing 
Subsidies—S. 1202, introduced by Sena- 
tor Baldwin on April 30 and referred 
to the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, has two main provisions 
for speeding up production of housing 
at prices veterans can afford to pay. 
The first makes possible 100 per cent 
insured loans at 3% per cent interest to 
run for 40 years. The second provides 
for federal subsidies to be allocated 
through state housing authorities to 
builders of veterans housing to make 
up the difference between the charges 
that must be made for the housing, 
even with the liberalized loan provi- 
sions, and the lower rents that veterans 
can pay. 

FPHA Appropriations— The Sub- 
committee on Government Corpora- 
tions of the House Appropriations 


Committee has completed hearings on 
the FPHA budget but, as of the middle 
of May, had not yet issued a report. 
FPHA’s request calls for $15,600,000 
for administrative expenses and $7,- 
200,000 for annual contributions. 
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FPHA Regional Offices Publish 





Facts on Their Programs 


REGION Ill 
Fourth Annual Report 

How the federal government helped 
communities in nine midwestern states 
to cope with their wartime and post- 
war housing problems is related with 
considerable readability and skill in the 
Fourth Annual Report of FPHA’s Re- 
gion III office in Chicago. This is the 
first time that a regional office has 
made its annual report available for 
general distribution. The report has 
been put out in a simple, planographed, 
73-page publication, covering the pe- 
riod from March 1945 to June 1946. 

The functions of FPHA in allocat- 
ing both war and veterans re-use hous- 
ing to localities are well known, but 
some of the jobs that fell to the re- 
gional office as a byproduct of these 
functions have not perhaps been as gen- 
erally appreciated. For example, the 
regional office has been in the “second- 
hand business,” stocking and disposing 
of surplus household furnishings and 
building equipment as part of the 
veterans re-use housing program. In 
this connection, over 150,000 sheets, 
100,000 blankets, and 30,000 beds have 
been acquired and distributed, without 
cost, to educational institutions to meet 
urgent needs of student veterans. 

Again, under the Title V program, 
the report shows that “FPHA was re- 
quired to perform functions over and 
above the usual contractual responsi- 
bility of constructing and remodeling 
surplus war housing structures. The 
regional office not only inspected sites 
and counseled local bodies concerning 
site selection but, in most cases, assisted 
in the preparation of the site plans in 
order to speed up the work.” 

Over 400 cities and educational in- 
stitutions in all the nine states that 
make up the region are operating 
veterans re-use housing in a program 
involving, after the cut-backs last fall, 
over 30,000 dwelling units. In con- 
trast, only some 80 cities in eight 
of the nine states took part in the war 
housing program and only about 30 
cities in five states are operating USHA 
housing. To service the heavy demands 
made upon the regional office by the 
veterans program, the office was re- 
quired to double its staff in the six 
months from December 1945 to June 
1946. As the veterans program is com- 
pleted, the size of the staff will, of 
course, decrease. 

Copies of the report may be obtained, 
as long as the supply lasts, from FPHA 






Region III office, 201 
Street, Chicago 6. 


North Wells 


REGION Vill 
From the Desk of the Director 

As part of the staff training pro- 
gram of the FPHA Region VIII office 
in Cleveland, Regional Director Charles 
B. Lawrence, Jr., writes informal, 
“newsy”’ letters to the entire staff, sum- 
marizing both local and national hous- 
ing events. Issued twice a month, the 
letters are planographed, carry an at- 
tractive masthead, and generally cover 
about two pages of news. 

“While some of our regional staff 
office employees may be conversant 
with all of the subjects discussed in 
these letters,” Mr. Lawrence writes, 
“it is our feeling that many of our 
field and regional office employees 
should know a great deal more about 
the economic and social bases of our 
housing programs and should be able 
to read the daily newspapers and in- 
terpret more accurately the sometimes 
confusing stories about housing.” 

In the first such letter, which came 
out on February 1, Director Lawrence 
covered administrative changes, both in 
Washington and Cleveland, and gave 
the staff the latest facts about civil 
service status. New developments in 
management were also recorded—for 
example, the high rent collection fig- 
ures in the region and the use of a 
new-type sink water collection recepta- 
cle for trailer collection stations. (In- 
cidentally, further details about this 
new device, which was designed by 
Alton C. Finkle, maintenance aide at 
Albion, Michigan, can be obtained 
from Hugo C. Schwartz, Assistant Re- 
gional Director for Project Manage- 
ment, in Region VIII.) 

The second letter gave some of the 
background of NAHO and NPHC and 
then went on to summarize the Jan- 
uary meeting of NAHO’s East Central 
Regional Council executive committee. 
“The council meetings are excellent 
places to discuss the kinds of problems 
that are facing us throughout the re- 
gion,” Mr. Lawrence wrote. “Solutions 
are not always immediately forthcom- 
ing but the advice of local housing of- 
ficials is always helpful and generally 
the most accurate index of what ought 
to be done.” Other subjects that Mr. 
Lawrence thought the staff should 
know about were Title V production 
records; project budgets; internal 
audits; and pending legislation. 
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There has always been an extraordi- 
nary degree of international influence 
and fellowship in the housing, plan- 
ning, and architectural business 
but I never felt it more strongly than 
at the Hastings Congress last October, 
attended by 1200 delegates from all 
over the world. It was as if everyone 
were trying to compensate for what- 
ever ruder activities might be going on 
at higher levels of international contact. 

Everywhere, the issues in housing 
and planning are more than ever the 
same, almost irrespective of climate, 
culture, war devastation, and abstract 
political theory. Enough houses is the 
first and foremost issue, of course. 
But also, in every language people are 
asking: What is a neighborhood? How 
can we make our crowded city centers 
more workable and more livable? How 
can we guide the forces of decentral- 
ization into bona fide communities? 
Hundreds of the delegates had terrible 
personal experiences during the war 

experiences which, when they 
come out in off-hand conversation over 
a cocktail are far more shocking than 
any statistics. But human resilience is 
wonderful and there is real health and 
hope and energy in the countries | 
visited after the Congress. 

Emergency Problems 

Here I simply want to touch on 
some of the simpler aspects of housing 
policy, how the emergency shortage is 
being met particularly in three 
European countries that are as close 
to us in spirit as any in the world, 
countries all of which have serious 
problems and disadvantages at the pres- 
ent moment much worse than any we 
can conceive of. 

England, where 5 per cent of all 
urban homes were either destroyed or 
rendered uninhabitable by enemy ac- 
tion and where the vast majority of 
homes were harmed to some degree. . . . 

Holland, where 6 per cent of all the 
dwellings were destroyed or made un- 
livable, by blitz, by battle, or by 
Hood. . . . 

and Sweden, which escaped war de- 
struction but not economic dislocation, 
a country with no empire and few 
resources other than the common sense 
and progressive democratic spirit of her 
people... . 

*Notes from a talk at the National Public 
Housing Conference convention in Chicago, 
given on Tuesday, March 11, 1947, by Cath- 
erine Bauer, Vice President of NPHC and 
delegate last fall of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority and the NPHC to the International 


Housing and Town Planning Congress in 
Hastings, England. 
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Europe vs. America in the Housing Crisis” 


CATHERINE BAUER 


The first remarkable fact is that these 
countries’ official estimates of their 
emergency housing need at the end of 
the war, just to give each family a 
separate roof, were not very different 
from Wyatt's estimates in 1946 for the 
USA, in proportion to population. Eng- 
land’s was about the same, Holland's 
somewhat more, and Sweden’s consid 
erably less. 

Why? Simply because all three of 
these countries had real housing pro- 
grams in the 1930’s and were in a 
relatively better situation, quantita- 
tively speaking, in 1940 than we were 

. we, who for ten years had never 
once built as many new homes as there 
were additional families. England just 
before the war was building homes at 
a rate, in terms of USA population, of 
a million a year ...a rate we have 
never achieved even in one year. 

The destruction in England simply 
brought them down to the shortage 
situation we were in already. (The 
delegates to the Congress were sur- 
prised and somewhat comforted to 
learn that we are about as badly off 
for housing as they are.) 

The long-term needs of these coun- 
tries, including replacement of slums, 
are also extraordinarily similar to 


NHA’s figure (hush-hushed by the 





AUTHOR’S NOTE... 

The implication of this article 
with respect to the housing situa- 
tion in Holland may seem to dif- 
fer from that conveyed in Com- 
missioner Keller’s article in the 
April Journal (page 101). (And 
I do disagree with his suggestion 
that we were relatively better off 
than the Netherlands quantita- 
tively, in 1940. Our families are 
smaller than Dutch families and 
we, therefore, need more dwell- 
ing units per unit of population 
than they do.) 

However, the Dutch housing 
situation is desperate today, per- 
haps slightly more desperate than 
our own. But they do have the 
will and the instruments to do 
something about it, which we do 
not. And I sincerely hope that we 
will help them carry out their ex- 
cellent program, even if NAREB 
and the Legion prevent our doing 
anything for our own people. 














current administration) of a million 
and a quarter homes a year for ten 
years. 

What Has Been Done? 

But the important thing for all of us 
is, what have we actually managed to 
get done since the war? 

In the USA, including re-used tem 
poraries, trailers, and conversions, we 


completed about 650,000 additional 
dwellings in 1946 . . . far short of the 
goal. 


In England, including temporaries, 
conversions, and the reconstruction of 
destroyed or unlivable homes, they have 
added 290,000 dwellings to their sup 
ply—a figure that would come to 870, 
000 on a USA population basis—or 
25 per cent better than we did. . 
even though all kinds of public works 
and reconstruction had to come first. 
Moreover, the public feels that this is 
too little and too slow and criticism of 
Labour’s housing administration is se- 
vere. 

In Holland they've been slower: 
dikes and bridges and farm buildings 
and industry had to be rebuilt from 
the ground up. But even though new 
home construction is still low, it will 
double or treble in 1947 and, in the 
meantime, a vast amount of the emer- 
gency repairs on homes have been 
completed. 

Even in France, disrupted politically, 
73,000 new dwellings were put up and 
230,000 uninhabitable or destroyed 
homes made livable . . . which would 
equal a million extra homes in the 
USA. 

And in Sweden, 60,000 new dwell- 
ings were completed in 1946, a figure 
that would equal 1.2 million here in 
this country, just about double what 
we did. Poor Europe indeed: they are 
building houses, not race-tracks or beer- 
halls. 

Housing for Whom? 

But there is another question that is 
equally important. For whom is the 
new housing being provided? 

In the U. S., this is all too easily 
answered. Theoretically it is for vet- 
erans. But actually, except for the re- 
used temporary war housing, it is only 
for the richest 15 per cent of the vet- 
erans—and even then, by and large, 
only for those who are in a position to 
buy . . . at inflated values. 

Such a situation would be politically 
impossible anywhere in Europe today, 
even though the cost and material 
shortage situation is worse than here. 
In fact, it would have been impossible 
(Continued column |, page 154) 
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Sweden ...Holland... Belgium ... Denmark Provide 
Housing for Low-Income Families 


In Sweden, government efforts to en- 
courage low-cost housing date back to 
World War I. Under the present 
emergency measures instituted in 194] 
and 1942, as well as under previous 
legislation, 90 per cent of all new con- 
struction is now benefiting from gov- 
ernment loans or subsidies, or both. 


Loans—Subsidies 

To provide housing for low-income 
families, the national government ex- 
tends financial aid through the State 
Construction Loan Bureau to local 
authorities building on their own ac- 
count and to cooperatives or other 
approved housing societies or nonprofit 
organizations as follows: 

(1) Third mortgage loans supple- 
menting first and ‘second mortgage 
loans (obtained through regular finan- 
cial channels and guaranteed by the 
government) up to a total of 95 per 
cent of the value of the house, ex- 
clusive of land. Third mortgage loans 
constitute 30 to 35 per cent of the toial 
financing and bear interest at 3.5 to 4.5 


A housing program for low-income 
families was well under way in Hol- 
land before World War I. At the pres- 
ent time, because of shortages of build- 
ing labor and materials, almost all new 
housing is being constructed in devas- 
tated areas with governmental assist- 
ance. 

The national government makes 
loans available to municipalities at an 
interest rate of approximately 4 per 
cent. Repayments covering cost of land 
are made in annual installments for a 


In Belgium the most important gov- 
ernment aid to housing has been by 
way of interest subsidies to help low- 
income families buy or build houses 
of their own. Loans are granted 
through state banks to cooperative or 
other credit societies and to construc- 
tion societies at an interest rate of 2 
per cent, which is considerably lower 
than the rate at which the national 
government is able to borrow. Recent 
decrees have authorized loans to miners 
up to 100 per cent of appraised valua- 
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SWEDEN 
per cent. They are available for the 
purchase and renovation of old large 
houses as well as for new construction. 

(2) Supplementary loans on which 
no interest or redemption charges are 
due, up to an amount necessary to 
maintain rents at a previous level. 
These loans, which average about 10 
per cent of the cost of construction, 
may be written off in ten years or may 
be payable in part or in full, depending 
on the future rent level and net return 
from the property. ; 

(3) Rent rebates to low-income fam- 
ilies with three or more dependent 
children. These vary from 30 per cent 
for families with three children to 70 
per cent for those with eight or more 
children. 


(4) Grants for the establishment of 
pensioners’ homes at very low rentals. 

Loans for farm dwellings and sub- 
sistence homesteads and loans and 
grants to provide housing for agricul- 
tural workers are available through the 
“Own Homes” Bureau of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 


HOLLAND 
maximum period of 75-years and for 
50 years for the cost of the dwelling, 
which must conform to minimum 
standards. 

Local authorities may build and 
manage the houses directly or pass the 
loans on to building associations, ap- 
proved by the government, that are 
exclusively engaged in low-income 
housing improvement or to private in- 
dividuals who intend to occupy or 
manage the houses that they build. 

Rentals are set at the controlled level 


BELGIUM 
tion for homes that they wish to ac- 
quire or build, at interest rates ranging 
from 0.5 to 2.5 per cent, depending 
on the number of years of service of 
the miner. The credit society is reim- 
bursed every three months for the in- 
terest subsidies granted. 

The government may also grant loans 
through the National Society for Low- 
Cost Housing to building societies con- 
structing group rental housing of a 
garden city type. For this purpose one- 
fifth of the capital is supplied by the 


The national government also en- 
courages technical research, standard- 
ization, and rationalization within the 
building industry, and stabilization of 
building activity both from a seasonal 
and cyclical point of view. It adminis- 
ters price and rent controls and sets 
standards for housing and neighbor- 
hood planning. 

Municipalities offer great assistance 
to low-cost housing through their en- 
couragement of housing cooperatives 
and their policy of acquiring extensive 
land reserves, which they offer at-low 
prices for large-scale developments, at 
the same time providing orderly de- 
velopment according to a well regu- 
lated plan. 

Stockholm provides small plots of 
land on a sixty-year leasehold and sells 
simple prefabricated houses to families 
wishing to cut expenses by erecting 
their own dwellings. The city installs 
utilities and it grants low-interest loans 
for 30 years for 90 per cent of valua- 
tion, which includes the labor of the 
family, 


prevailing in the community for similar 
dwellings. In order to make this pos- 
sible, the operational deficit is met by 
a grant, one-half of which is provided 
by the national government and one- 
half by the municipality. 

Loans for temporary dwellings, 
which are owned and managed by the 
local authority, are amortized over a 
period of ten years. Grants are available 
to make up the operational deficit, 90 
per cent by the national government 
and 10 per cent by the municipality. 


government, one-fifth by the province, 
and three-fifths by the building society. 
Government loans are repayable in 66 
annual payments of 2.95 per cent. The 
remaining capital (three-fifths of the 
total) required for this construction 
may be supplied by cooperatives, by 
industrial enterprises wishing to supply 
workers’ housing, by individuals or 
organizations aiding special groups, or 
by local or regional societies of a public 
character. In the last instance possible 
operational losses are shared by the 
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national government (25 per cent), 
province (45 per cent), and commune 
(30 per cent). 


DENMARK 

Sixty years ago the Danish govern- 
ment took the first steps toward pro- 
viding housing for low-income groups. 
Today a large part of all new housing 
is constructed tor low-income families 
with governmental assistance. 

Low-income urban housing is financed 
by first and second mortgage loans ob- 
tained through the usual commercial 
channels. In the present situation of 
high construction costs, such loans are 
usually repayable over a period of 60 
and 50 years, respectively, bear interest 
of about 3!5 per cent, and together 
cover only between 40 and 55 per cent 
of the value of the property. 

The national government now makes 
additional subordinate loans - available 
up to a total of 95 per cent of valua- 
tion for dwellings constructed by local 
authorities and by cooperative and 
other approved nonprofit housing asso- 
ciations, or to 97 per cent if such loans 
are guaranteed by the municipality in 
which the project is located. One- 
family houses built for owner-occupancy 
may receive subordinate loans up to 90 
per cent of value. The annual install- 
ment on these loans, normally 5.5 per 
cent, has been reduced to 2.2 per cent 
for apartment houses, and to 1.7 per 
cent for small one- and two-family 
houses, in order to keep rents down 
if possible to the 1939 level. This 
constitutes one form of subsidy. 


Rental rebates up to a stated amount 
are also available for large low-income 
families, varying from 30 per cent for 
those with three children to 60 per 
cent for those with six or more chil- 
dren. A special municipal fund is 
available for this purpose, obtained 
from taxes on all properties owned by 
local authorities or housing societies 
that have benefited by loans granted 
under the 1933 Housing Act. Insofar as 
the fund is inadequate, any deficit is 
shared equally by the national govern- 
ment and the municipality. 


Other measures that aid in keeping 
down the price of housing are (1)* 
control of the cost of materials, wages, 
and profits in the building industry, 
(2)* exemption from taxation of all 
new buildings for a period of 22 years, 
and (3) control of land values through 
municipally owned land reserves in 
large cities that are sold as necessary at 
low cost and through a system of taxa- 
tion that aims to make it unprofitable 
for individuals to hold land out of use. 


> 


*Emergency measures. 
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New Jersey's $41,000,000 Veterans 
Housing Program Geared to Bring Both 


Emergency and Permanent Shelter 
To Some 6,100 Families 


CHARLES R. ERDMAN, JR. 
Commissioner, New Jersey 
State Department of 
Economic Development 


Last fall the New Jersey legislature 
adopted a program of public emerg 
ency housing and authorized muni- 
cipalities to “enter into agreements 
with the government of the state” so 
that housing might be provided as 
expeditiously as possible. Six million 
dollars was appropriated immediately 
and $35 million was later approved by 
the voters for the same purpose. The 
program was placed under the direction 
of the State Department of Economic 
Development (hereinafter referred to 
as the Economic Council), headed by 
the writer. 

At the outset the Economic Council 
accepted as fundamental the policy that 
the housing program was primarily the 
concern of the municipalities. The 
community has, therefore, been the 
unit responsible for determining the 
need for housing, the type of housing 
(whether temporary or permanent), 
and the site on which this housing is 
to be constructed. 

The state has not put down a single 
housing unit unless requested to do so 
by the municipality. This basic fact is 
often overlooked. It explains why 
emergency housing units are being 
erected in some municipalities and not 
in others. However, for the state to 
do otherwise and to go into a munici- 
pality and build temporary or per- 
manent structures without the full con- 
sent and cooperation of that municipal- 
ity would, the Council believes, be a 
very short-sighted and poor public pol- 
icy leading to more problems than it 
would solve. Furthermore, such a step 
would add greatly to the cost of the 
program and drastically reduce the 
number of units that will eventually 
be produced, 

Procedures 

With $41 million available and a 
state population of 4,160,000, the Eco- 
nomic Council adopted the obvious 
formula for the allocation of funds— 
a formula that provides $10 per capita 
for each municipality. This amount is 
available under two alternative plans: 
(1) in cash if the municipality decides 
to proceed entirely on its own under 
state regulation as to the letting of 





public bids, etc., or (2) in its equiv- 
alent in housing units supplied by the 
state if the municipality so elects. In 
either case the state grant is used only 
for the construction of the housing 
unit. The costs of the land, prepara 
tion of the site, installation of streets, 
approach walks, and utilities are borne 
by the municipality. 

The completed projects are managed 
by the municipality or an agent desig 
nated by it. The selection of all ten- 
ants by a screening process conducted 
by the community committees is also 
the responsibility of the municipality, 
not of the state. First preference must 
be given to distressed veterans. How- 
ever, preference will be given to dis- 
tressed families of non-veterans when 
there are no distress veterans cases. 

Rentals 

Rentals are fixed by agreement be- 
tween the state and the municipality 
and vary from $30 to $45 per month 
according to the size of the unit and 
its location, No rental may exceed 
$45. The proceeds of the rents are 
used to provide: (1) cost of operation, 
maintenance, and management (this 
latter item is not to exceed 5 per cent 
of gross rents; (2) payment of 25 per 
cent of gross rents to the municipality 
for services in lieu of taxes; (3) divi- 
sion of the remaining amount between 
the state and the municipality in pro- 
portion to the amount each has in- 
vested in the joint project. 

At the expiration of the five-year 
emergency period set by law, the tem- 
porary structures will be removed by 
the state at the request of the munici- 
pality; the permanent units will be sold 
and the proceeds divided between the 
state and the municipality in propor- 
tion to the investment of each. Where 
conversions of previously existing struc- 
tures have been made and the munic- 
ipality is the owner, these buildings 
will be sold. In the case of private 
owners, agreements have been made 
whereby the state will recapture 50 per 
cent of the cost of the improvement 
over the emergent period. 

Progress to Date 

One hundred forty-eight municipal- 
ities, representing 76 per cent of the 
population. of the state, have indicated 
that they will require their allocation 
of state funds. Many have urgently 
requested additional allocations when 

(Continued column |, page 144) 
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Front view 


In Orlando, Florida, one of the country’s first arch-rib 
houses has been completed. A prefabricated arch-rib steel 
framework forms the shell of the house, with interior structure 
and fixtures installed by local contractors, using local labor 
and conventional materials. The shell—a prefabricated struc- 
tural system known as the Stran-Steel Arch-Rib framing unit 
—is the key to economy in time and materials; it can be 
applied to construction of a five-room house of up-to-date 
design and quality in the $4000 to $6000 price range. 

Houses built with the Stran-Steel unit are structurally 


acceptable for FHA mortgage insurance when completed by 
local builders in accordance with plans developed by three 


Cover and Right— 

One of the first adaptations of precast and vacuum-handled 
construction to residential building is being applied to speed 
the construction of Parkway Village, a 675-family garden 
apartment development on Long Island, New York, built for 
rental to United Nations personnel. 

Precast concrete slabs are used for floors and ceilings of 
the Village, one single slab serving as both the floor of the up- 
per apartment and the ceiling of the lower one. On the top— 
or floor side, a hardwood floor is laid in mastic with no sub- 
floor or sleepers. The ceiling side (see picture at right) is 
pdinted to cover minor defects and form marks, but is other- 
wise left untouched to present a beamed effect. 

The slabs are made by pouring concrete into two types of 
concrete molds (see cover picture): the first one, a basic unit 
of about 3’ x 3’; the second one of varying size to carry the 
“core” units in whatever number may be required to fit par- 
ticular room sizes. Vacuum mats are applied to pull the 
excess water from the poured concrete;:thus permitting it to 
set and dry, even in cold weather, within twenty-four hours. 
The slabs are withdrawn from the molds by means of a 
vacuum lifting mat and are ready for installation. The George 
A. Fuller Company is the general contractor for the UN hous- 
ing job and it was through its courtesy that the Journal was 
able to publish the cover pictures and the picture at the right. 
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Speed Housing Construction 


PREFABRICATED 






“SHELL” ae aa 


Rear view 


leading architectural firms for Stran-Steel. These plans are 
available to builders on request to the manufacturer—Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation, Stran-Steel Division, 3580 Penobscot 
Building, Detroit. 

The steel framing produces the continuous curving shape of 
the exterior walls and roof—a new design for permanent 
housing, although a familiar feature of the quonset hut. 
Dormers, porch roofs, and similar extensions and exterior fac- 
ings provide variety. Ceilings may be either conventional or 
curved. Basements may be provided but the houses are re- 
stricted to one story in height. 




























Left— 
PREFAB WINS 
MASSACHUSETTS OKAY 


The “Shelter’’ house gained fame in 
Massachusetts this winter when the 
State Emergency Housing Commission, 
acting under 1946 emergency legisla- 
tion, granted a waiver from the local 
building code in the Town of Natick 
and permitted erection of the house 
there. Prefabricated, of stressed-skin 
plywood construction, the house is man- 
ufactured in Trenton, New Jersey, and 
is distributed by Shelter Industries Inc. 
of New York. It was erected in Natick 
by the Soloray Corporation, New England 
distributor for Shelter Industries. 

The house comes in three major mod- 
els with prices ranging from $3618 for 
four rooms to $4418 for five rooms 
(F. O. B. Trenton). 








































































Ceiling Side of Precast Concrete Slab; Top of 
the Same Slab Is Floor of Second Story Apart- 
ment. (See explanation left.) 
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Discussion of a restatement of prin- 
ciples of a national housing program 
is on the agenda for the May 23 meet- 
ing of the NAHO Board of Governors 
in Washington. The discussion will 
center around the proposal that the 
Association’s President and Executive 
Director, together with a small group 
of Board members, shall prepare such 
a statement, limited if possible to 5000 
words, this statement to be distributed 
prior to the NAHO annual meeting 
in November, with one session of that 
meeting to be given over to general 
comment on the statement and another 
session given over to formal debate on 
specific issues developed in it. The 
final proposal that the Board is to con- 
sider on May 23 is that the statement, 
after going through the above process, 
shall be published and _ distributed 
widely. 

Another item on the May 23 agenda 
is the 1950 housing census, the Board 
to consider how NAHO can act to 
assure that the census will be as useful 
as possible to housing and municipal 
officials generally. 

The Board will also discuss the 
budget cuts now in prospect for the 
Bureau of the Census and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, with the question 
in mind as to whether or not the As- 
sociation should express concern at this 
crippling of valuable sources of hous- 
ing facts. 


SOUTHWEST 
Spring Meeting 

Some 200 NAHO members were in 
Fort Worth on April 23-24 attending 
the first of the two full membership 
conferences for 1947 scheduled by the 
Southwest Regional Council. The en- 
tire program was built around the 
work of the nine Regional Council 
committees appointed last year follow- 
ing the 1946 annual conference. When 
Regional President Scheib first sug- 
gested the plan to develop the confer- 
ence program around committee activ- 
ities, some skepticism was expressed. 
Council Secretary Marie McGuire re- 
ports, however, that: “For a day and 
a half . the committee work un- 
folded and everyone agreed it had been 
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an outstanding success, with the pos- 
sible exception of those committees that 
had not yet pushed their work to a 
point where it could stand analysis .. . 
the last session of the program con 


sisted of a panel to point out the weak 
nesses of the conference and to ask for 
suggestions from the floor while the 
conference was still fresh in mind.” 

Mrs. McGuire also reports: “Believ 
ing that a completely serious confer 
ence like a completely serious report 
has no eye or mind appeal, two skits 
were brought into the program during 
the first day. Corpus Christi came up 
with a hilarious quiz skit over the 
Mutual Understanding system and sta- 
tion FPHA, complete with a commer- 
cial that found a cure for listlessness: 
‘Use NAHO—that soothing, scintillat- 
ing, stupendous, successful supporter 
that holds up your morale, your 
dragging spirits, your self confidence. 
Next time you feel that listlessness com- 
ing on, just reach for a ten spot and 
send it to your nearest box office . . .”” 

The committee assignments around 
which the program revolved included 
FPHA-local housing authority relations 
and. public and private housing agency 
relations (R. Redding Stevenson); vet- 
erans housing (Gilbert Carter); hous- 
ing and public services (Mary Nan 
Gamble); personnel policies (Ross 
Evahn); maintenance (M. V. Carlton); 
“manager’s shop talk” (Mrs. Johnny 
T. Smith); NAHO chapters and 
NAHO membership (Finley Vinson 
and R. A. Bremer). 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Executive Committee Meets 


The Pacific Northwest Council’s 
executive committee met in Vancouver 
on April 11, taking as its first action 
approval of a charter for a NAHO 
Columbia River Chapter. The ques- 
tion of the proposed joint regional con- 
ference of the Pacific Northwest and 
Southwest Councils was discussed 
again, the current expectation being 
that it will not be possible to work out 
the arrangement. A _ decision was 
reached to launch a membership drive 
and the following committee was ap- 
pointed: Mrs. Lela Hall, Chairman; 
William Rankin, Bremerton; Grant 
Eckman, Tacoma; Harry Heathering- 
ton, Renton; Don Evans, King County; 
Dan C. Rapalee, Seattle; Marie Robin- 
son, Portland; Katherine Walker, Van- 
couver. 


During April the second issue of the 
Council's “Idea Xchange” bulletin came 
out. It matched the first one in the 
excellence of the material it contained 
on techniques for handling project 
management problems. The first issue 
stressed rent collection methods; the 
second one (which was nine pages in 
length) emphasized ways and means of 
reducing vacancy loss, as well as paint- 
ing methods and systems of grounds 
maintenance. The bulletin is prepared 
by the Council’s Exchange of Informa 
tion Committee, under the chairman- 


ship of H. W. K. Hartmayer. 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
New Officers Launch Program 

Early this spring 1947 officers for 
the New York Metropolitan Area 
Chapter of NAHO were elected as 
follows: President—Hugh R. Pomeroy 
of Westchester County; Vice-President 

James J. Boyle of New York Life 
Insurance Company; Treasurer — 
George Biro of FPHA’s Region II of- 
fice; Secretary—Mary W. Francis of 
the New York City Housing Author 
ity. 

The above officers and a number of 
committee chairmen, not yet appointed, 
make up the executive committee of 
the Chapter, President Pomeroy was 
preparing to make the committee ap- 
pointments prior to the Chapter’s next 
meeting, set for May 28. At that meet- 
ing Herbert U. Nelson of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards will 
debate on current housing problems 
with Bryn J. Hovde of the New School 
for Social Research, with George Van 
Schaick of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company presiding. Preliminary 
to this meeting, the Chapter’s pres- 
ently constituted executive committee 
met several times for the purpose of 
formulating the year’s program. 


POTOMAC 
Successful Program Year Ends 

Winding up its 1946-47 program 
year on May 14 at a luncheon session 
that featured international housing 
problems, the Potomac Chapter sub- 
mitted its annual report with the state- 
ment: “The need for an active local 
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chapter program of a national associa- 
tion such as NAHO was. . . amply 
demonstrated during the last Potomac 
Chapter year by the large attendance 
at the full membership luncheon meet- 
ings and at the evening panel discus- 
sions. During the past year, a repre- 
sentative cross section of the Chapter’s 
approximately 300 members took ad- 
vantage of the scheduled program and 
met frequently to exchange views and 
contribute to each others thinking on 
problems of planning, financing, build- 
ing, managing, market analysis, and 
legislation, all of which are a part of 
an orderly overall housing program.” 

Five luncheon meetings were held, 
featuring outstanding national housing 
figures. A total of sixteen evening 
panel sessions met, four meetings each 
being held on the following four panel 
subjects: (1) Collateral Considerations 
in the Design of Low Cost Housing; 
(2) Urban Redevelopment; (3) Hous- 
ing the Whole Population; and (4) 
Management Problems at the Operat- 
ing Level. 

The Chapter’s annual report states 
that “Those who were able to attend 
the panel discussion meetings have en- 
thusiastically commented as to the 
stimulation derived. . . . Judging from 
the attendance viewpoint and the late- 
ness of the hour the audience remained, 
it seemed that the panels on “Collateral 
Considerations in the Design of Low- 
Cost Housing’ and ‘Management Prob 
lems at the Operating Level’ were the 
most popular . 

The executive committee for the 
coming year elected at the May 14 
meeting was as follows (officers for 
the Chapter are elected from among the 
committee, by the committee): Gilbert 
Convers, Citizens Council for Com- 
munity Planning; Bernard E. Losh- 
bough and LeRoy Smith, National 
Capital Housing Authority; Mary 
Louise Rehr and Colonel Campbell 
Johnson, Washington Housing Asso- 
ciation; Paul Opperman, Federal 
Works Agency; Shirley K. Hart, Fed- 
eral Housing Administration; Abner 
Silverman, Federal Public Housing 
Authority; and Booker T. McGraw, 
National Housing Agency. 

Speakers at the May 14 luncheon 
meeting were from Denmark, India, 
and Peru—with Jacob Crane of the 
National Housing Agency presiding. 

Einer Engberg, a representative of 
the Danish Ministry of Social Affairs 
discussed the postwar housing program 
of his country, which features govern- 
mental aids and incentives to private 
enterprise and to cooperative housing 
associations. Mr. Engberg estimated 
that these latter associations will con- 
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struct 70 to 80 per cent of the housing 
that is expected to go up in Denmark 
in the next few years. Principal cause 
of the acute housing shortage in his 
country, Mr. Engberg reported, was the 
exploitation of Danish manpower and 
productivity during the period of the 
German occupation. 

Postwar housing activities in Peru 
were discussed by David Vega-Christie, 
Chief of Urbanization, Ministry of 
Public Works. According to Mr. Vega- 
Christie, Peru is now enlisting the 
support of public and private enter- 
prise and capital to provide low-cost 
housing for all classes of workers. A 
Public Housing Corporation has been 
established, with representatives selected 
by the government and by engineering 
and architectural groups, chambers of 
commerce, and city planning organ- 
izations. 

The speaker from India, D. U. 
Jayakar, of the North India Construc- 
tion Company, has been studying 
American techniques in mass construc- 
tion of low-cost housing. Mr. Jayakar 
pointed to a wholesale movement of 
families from rural areas to urban cen- 
ters as aggravating the housing short- 
age in India. Although India excels 
in good architecture of the old type, 
Mr. Jayakar said, little attention has 
been paid to large-scale home construc- 
tion. With the granting of independ- 
ence to India, greater attention will be 
paid to the housing needs of the mil- 
lions of low-income families. 


HOUSTON—NORTH TEXAS 
Charters Approved 

Early in May President Scheib of 
NAHO’s. Southwest Regional Council 
submitted to the national office charter 
petitions approved by the Council for 
NAHO Chapters in the North Texas 
and in the Houston areas. The North 
Texas area covers the counties of Tar- 
rant and Dallas, in which are located 
the cities of Fort Worth and Dallas; 
presently, the Houston Chapter serves 
only the metropolitan area of that city, 
although an invitation has gone out to 
a number of neighboring towns to join 
the group. Officers for the Houston 
Chapter were published in the March 
JourNaL (page 76) but no report on 
the North Texas Chapter’s governing 
body had been received as the JouRNAL 


went to press. 


VENTURA COUNTY 
Works with City, Tenant Agencies 

The Ventura County Chapter of 
NAHO is cooperating with community 
social and official agencies and with 
tenants of the Oxnard Authority’s 
housing developments to achieve the 
Chapter motto of “Adequate Housing 


for All.” At its April meeting it 
adopted a resolution to make its time 
and services available “to any and all 
civic organizations” dedicated to the 
solution of problems of juvenile delin- 
quency. At most of its monthly meet- 
ings a speaker from some city agency 
speaks on community problems— 
school affairs, trafic problems, and the 
juvenile delinquency problem with 
which it is especially concerned and on 
which it has appointed a committee, 
headed by Mrs. Nettie Woolley. © In 
recognition of the contributions to a 
Red Cross drive of several of the wom- 
en tenants of one of the Oxnard 
Authority's projects, the Chapter re- 
corded a resolution of appreciation to 
the women, citing their names for the 
Chapter minute book, with the recom- 
mendation that the names also be pub- 
lished in the Authority’s housing bulle- 
tin. Another device for tying the 
Chapter into both the community 
at large and into housing project 
activities is to have a tenant at each 
Chapter meeting as an “honored guest.” 


SAN DIEGO 
1947 Election Held 

Following the election of 1947 offi- 
cers for the San Diego Area Chapter 
in March, the re-elected President, 
Henry A. Brans, has been setting up 
committees and organizing a program 
for the year. Other Chapter officers 
are: Ray Gough—Vice-President; Mrs. 
Margaret Sullivan—Secretary; Charles 
D. Juster—Treasurer. One of the first 
committee appointments made by Presi- 
dent Brans was that of Walter Wright 
Alley as chairman of a publicity com- 
mittee. 


COLUMBIA RIVER 
Chartered on April 11 

The Pacific Northwest Council on 
April 11 chartered its second Chapter 
—the Columbia River Chapter, cover- 
ing sixteen counties in Washington and 
Oregon. 

Before applying for a NAHO charter 
the group was known as the Portland- 
Vancouver Housing Association. Of- 
ficers of the Association elected for the 
coming year are: President—Lester 
Nelson, Vancouver; Vice-President— 
Howard Kindley, Portland; Secretary 
—Katherine Walker, Vancouver; 
Treasurer—Marie Robinson, Portland. 

On April 15 the Association held a 
panel discussion meeting on the sub- 
ject of tenant maintenance service 
charges, with the following members 
participating in the panel: Katherine 
Walker, L. H. Anderson, Ralph Car- 
men, John Harlow, and Roy Taylor. 
The discussion was followed by a din- 
ner and social activities. 
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FPHA Opens Drive for Removal of High-Income Families 


With over 20 per cent of the tenants 
of the low-rent public housing develop- 
ments of the nation ineligible because 
of high incomes, the Federal Public 
Housing Authority on April 30 ini- 
tiated a nation-wide program to re- 
establish the low-income status of pub- 
lic housing residents—a program for 
the orderly removal of ineligible fam- 
ilies, beginning with those of the 
highest income. Although the 20 per 
cent rate of ineligibility is said to vary 
somewhat from region to region, recent 
surveys reveal that, generally, from one- 
fifth to one-fourth of the public hous- 
ing residents (occupants of PL 412, 
671, and PWA projects) have been 
found to have incomes in excess of 
those permitted in the housing develop- 
ments in which they live. 

FPHA’s concern over this situation 
stems, of course, from the provisions 
of the United States Housing Act of 
1937, which states that it shall be the 
policy of the federal government to 
assist the several states and_ political 
subdivisions in housing “. . . families 
lowest income 


who are in_ the 
group... 


Dillon Myer Describes Cause, Cure 

In a letter to all local housing au- 
thorities, FPHA Commissioner Dillon 
S. Myer acknowledges his understand- 
ing as to why low-rent developments 
do not now, in many instances, house 
the lowest-income families—then, hav- 
ing recognized the cause, he prescribes 


the cure: systematic removal of the in- , 


eligible families. This April 30 mes- 
sage reads, in part, as follows: 
“Because of the imperatives of war 
. . there are families living in low- 
rent housing today who are not 
‘families of low income.’ The reasons 
that this condition arose are clear and 
valid. Many of the low-rent projects 
were built under the defense amend- 
ment of the United States Housing 
Act, generally known as PL 671, which 
waived the low-income requirement for 
as long as the projects were needed to 
house war workers. With the re- 
cent findings of the President that the 
projects are no longer needed as war 
housing, their conversion to low-rent 
use is, of course, mandatory, and the 
low-income requirement is fully appli- 
cable. In low-rent projects, built under 
the original Housing Act, tenants who 
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had low incomes at the time they were 
admitted have, in many cases, become 
ineligible because of sharp increases in 
income. Their removal during the war 
was postponed by administrative action 
because it would have been disruptive 
ot war production and orderly demo- 
bilization and would have violated the 
rent regulations issued under the Price 
Control Act. 

“With the return of peacetime con- 
ditions, we must achieve the full low 
rent character of this program in ac 
cordance with the original statute and 
with its principles. This means that 
only families of low income shall be 
permitted to occupy low-rent housing. 
This action is essential to serve the in 
creasing need for decent shelter of 
veterans and other low-income families 
now crowded together in unsafe and 
insanitary dwellings. This action is 
consistent with our responsibilities 
under both federal and state housing 
laws, and is necessary to preserve the 
security of local housing authority 
bonds, through the maintenance of the 
low-rent character of the projects. 


Voluntary Action Won’t Work 

“For many months local housing 
authorities throughout the country have 
endeavored to achieve these objectives 
through inducing the voluntary remov- 
al of ineligible families. It has become 
quite apparent that we can not reason- 
ably expect ineligible families to move 
out voluntarily at a time when other 
accommodations are difficult to find. 
We have therefore had to adopt the 
more vigorous policy now being pre- 
sented to you. It has been discussed 
with local authority representatives of 
the FPHA-LHA Relations Committee 
of the National Association of Housing 
Officials, and has received their unani- 
mous approval. 

“The essence of the policy is to make 
additional housing available to low 
income families through the orderly 
removal of ineligible families from pub- 
lic low-rent projects. This removal will 
be accomplished over a period which 
may extend more than two years, 
through serving to a certain percentage 
of families each month notices to vacate 
six months later. Spreading the remov- 
al over an extended period will afford 
a full opportunity to take advantage of 
new construction and of the turnover 


which occurs in even the tightest hous 
ing markets.” 

Commissioner Myer’s April 30° letter 
was supplemented by FPHA manual 
release 3614:13, 4614:13, also dated 
April 30. This manual release includes 
a “Statement of Policy” requiring that 
all ineligible families be given :mmedi 
ate notice to vacate—unless, pursuant 
to a local housing authority request, 
FPHA authorizes the spreading of re- 
movals “over a period of time.” The 
extent of this “period of time” is cov 
ered by the requirement that the local 
authority shall notify each month, be 
ginning not later than June, 1947, a 
minimum of not less than 5 per cent 
of the total families listed as ineligible 
on May 1, 1947. 


OPA Relationships 

With respect to rent control regula 
tions, FPHA reports that it has been 
assured the full cooperation of the na 
tional Office of Price Administration. 
The FPHA manual release mentioned 
above, however, suggests that local au 
thorities work closely with local OPA 
offices, notifying them of the number 
of families involved in the whole re 
moval program, of the number of 
“vacate” notices to be issued monthly, 
and of the actual procedures to be 
followed. 

As a further means of achieving the 
best possible general public, staff, and 
tenant understanding of the program, 
FPHA suggested the following “public 
relations schedule:” 

Week beginning: 

May 5 Regional meetings in the 
FPHA regional offices at 
which would be present the 
executive directors and com- 
missioners of local authorities 
within the region having low- 
rent programs—the purpose of 
the meetings to be a “group” 
introduction to FPHA’s policy 
on ineligible families. 

May 12 Local meetings of local au- 
thority commissioners and staff 
to adopt appropriate resolu- 
tions accepting FPHA policy. 

May 19 (a) Local meetings of repre- 
sentatives of civic groups and 
organizations (including ten- 
ant organizations) for the pur- 
pose of receiving from local 
authority executives and com- 
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missioners a statement of the 
new policy—so presented as 
to obtain the greatest possible 
degree of understanding, ac- 
ceptance, and support of the 
policy from these local groups. 
(b) Immediately following the 
above, similar local meetings 
with tenants. 

Since the FPHA-sponsored program 
for the removal of excess-income fam- 
ilies does not require more than one- 
twentieth of the total number of in- 
eligible families to vacate in any one 
month, the expectation is that the 
number of families seeking housing at 
any one time will not be too great for 
the local housing market to absorb. 
Actually, with the six-months advance 
notice required under national rent 
control regulations, the removal of in- 
eligible families may be spread over a 
twenty-six month period. 


Arguments Against the Program 

Despite this fact, there has been 
some disapproval of the FPHA policy 
on the part of local housing authorities. 
Some of the arguments against the 
policy may be summarized as follows: 

1. The housing shortage is so critical 
that grave hardship will be inflicted on 
ineligible tenants. 

2. Enforcement of the FPHA di- 
rective will incur the opposition of 
many groups ordinarily regarded as 
friendly to public housing. 

3. The ineligible families will be 
forced to move from safe, sanitary 
housing developments into what may 
be substandard housing. 

There is some agreement that these 
arguments against the policy may be 
valid and reasonable and that it may 
be necessary for exceptions to be made 
in those communities where housing 
need is extremely critical. But, at the 
same time, FPHA is convinced that it 
is of utmost importance that every 
community make a conscientious effort 
to fulfill the requirements set forth in 
its April 30 policy statement in order 
that the public housing developments 
of the nation may serve the families of 
low income for which they were orig- 
inally constructed. 


NEW JERSEY— 


(Continued from page 139) 


and if the unallocated portion of the 
emergency housing fund not requested 
by other cities becomes available. 
As of the beginning of April, 47 of 
the 148 municipalities participating in 
the program had decided upon the 
type of housing they required and had 
prepared sites. In these communities 
construction is either completed or un- 
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GREENDALE’S “MOBILE INVENTORY” 


a 


— 


At Greendale, Wisconsin, half-ton pick-up service trucks carry standard warehouse 
items in frequent use on the maintenance job. Cabinets on each of the two exterior 
sides carry small parts, with each cubicle reserved for one particular item. The 
interior of the truck is fitted with a gasoline motor operated generator and a com- 
plete assortment of tools. Extension ladders are carried on the truck roof. 


der way with 377 units occupied, 1694 
under construction with completion 
scheduled for July, and 1350 additional 
units planned, 

Another 42 municipalities have 
reached a decision as to the type of 
housing desired and are proceeding 
with the acquisition and preparation of 
sites, completion of plans and specifica- 
tions, and the letting of contracts. Com- 
pletion of an appreciable number of 
the 1326 units represented by this 
group can reasonably be expected by 
July 1. 

The balance of the 148 municipal- 
ities—59 municipalities—in April had 
either not yet reached a decision as to 
the type of housing desired or were 
being delayed because of difficulties in 
securing sites. Funds for the construc- 
tion of approximately 1020 units have 
been allocated to this group. 

Permanent Housing 

A number of municipalities have de- 
cided that permanent housing for vet- 
erans is the best course, despite the in- 
evitable further delays that permanent 
building may entail. Accordingly, the 
Economic Council late in January held 
a hearing at which representatives of 
some of the larger municipalities pre- 
sented evidence of the need for this 
type of housing. Representatives of all 
major veterans organizations appeared 
in support of the proposal that: the 
state permit any municipality that so 
desired to use its allotment of funds 
for permanent housing. The proposal 
was opposed by representatives of the 


realtors, New Jersey Home Builders 
Association, and the Mortgage Bankers 
Association. 

The Economic Council, in keeping 
with the fundamental policy of munic- 
ipal responsibility and home rule and 
the evidence presented to it, unani- 
mously approved the principle of 
grants for permanent housing to those 
municipalities so electing. As of the 
end of April some sixteen cities were 
negotiating contracts for permanent 
housing, including Passaic and Pater- 
son. Newark and Montclair had orig- 
inally considered the idea but turned 
it down on the basis that it would be 
too costly and time-consuming. State 
aid for permanent housing is limited 
to $5600 per unit; if per-unit costs are 
higher cities make up the difference. 

Adding It Up 

In addition to the 5767 housing 
units completed, under construction, or 
planned with the allocations to the 148 
municipalities, conversions of existing 
structures are in process and when 
completed will supply another 272 
units. These units, together with 117 
units allocated to three state teachers 
colleges and the State University at 
Rutgers make a total of 6156 units. 

Estimates indicate that $32,139,310 
will be required to complete these 6156 
units, leaving $8,860,690 of the emer- 
gency housing fund for the following 
purposes: (1) additional allocations; 
(2) reserve for demolition of temporary 
units at the expiration of the emer- 
gency; (3) administration. 
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is Public Housing Being Administered as a Social Service? 


DOROTHY SPARK 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia 


Public housing is best conceived of, 
| think, as a social service. I propose 
to confine these few remarks to my 
impression of how effective such a 
service might be in the individual lives 
of those for whom public housing is 
at present intended—the low-income 
group. I have been thinking about 
this subject for some time and my ideas 
were further crystallized following a 
visit to one of the projects of the New 
York City Housing Authority. 

The importance of peace and privacy 
and healthful conditions for home life 
is something upon which practically 
all people are agreed. This need has 
become increasingly urgent as a result 
of the rapid development of modern 
industry and the environmental pres- 
sures arising from the density of urban 
life. 


Social Workers Interested 


Social workers have followed the 
progress of public housing with con- 
siderable interest. They have known 
at first hand the frustration and dis- 
couragement arising from poor housing 
conditions, from lack of play space, and 
from inadequate community facilities. 
In public housing they can see a social 
agency of great strength and scope, pro- 
viding unequalled opportunities for 
ameliorating the conditions under 
which so many families must suffer— 
families for whom life, at best, is an 
unremitting struggle to maintain self- 
respect and obtain personal satisfac- 
tions. 

In the early days of public hous- 
ing, opponents of the scheme argued 
that slum dwellers produce slums and 
that good, sound dwellings would soon 
become slums at the hands of those 
who were not sufficiently educated to 
make good use of them. This prophecy 
has not been borne out by experience 
and public housing authorities every- 
where can vouch for the fact that, al- 
though there are some families that 
remain problems, the great majority 
of people respond wholeheartedly to 
attempts to provide them with a better 
living environment. 

The growing public investment in 
housing has resulted in bringing to it 
some exceptional administrators and 
there have been some very real accom- 
plishments. It is true, however, that 
the success or failure of public housing 
will, in the final analysis, depend upon 
the degree of pride, pleasure, freedom, 
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The impressions of an Australian visitor 
to a New York City public housing development 


satisfaction, and development experi 
enced by the tenants. It may be inter 
esting, therefore, to speculate briefly 
about the possibility of creating these 
tenant attitudes. 

What Happens to Tenants? 

It is not enough to achieve progress- 
ive social legislation and embark upon 
widespread programs for people with- 
out, at the same time, examining closely 
what happens to the people for whom 
these provisions are made. It is to this 
study that we need to bring more and 
more skill. 

There are, at least, several things 
that can be said with conviction about 
those whom we find in low-income 
brackets. We know that a number of 
such individuals will be old, that many 
will be ill, and that a number of others 
will have had experience in having to 
accept public assistance and private 
charity. Many will suffer from feelings 
of inferiority and inadequacy and many 
will have a real sense of failure. Some 
may still be in receipt of public relief 
and to those of us who have dealt 
extensively with such people, certain 
attitudes and reactions on their part 
will be most significant. 

The history of public assistance is 
not glorious. It has usually amounted 
to giving as little as possible to as few 
as possible, without regard to individ- 
ual capacity or need. It has carried the 
stigma of the poor law and has re- 
quired that people be paupers to qual- 
ify for assistance. 

It would be a pity if anything of the 
same spirit crept into the public hous 
ing program. There is a danger that 
it may do so. Attempts to appease 
strong pressure groups in the com- 
munity, whose lives and ambitions are 
tied closely with bigger and_ better 
profits, have already resulted in a good 
deal of compromise. 





THE AUTHOR... 

is an Australian housing offi- 
cial, in this country on a scholar- 
ship from her government. She 
is doing graduate work at Colum- 
bia University’s school for social 
work. She wrote the statement 
carried on this page for a hous- 
ing course that she is taking 
under Mr. A. C, Glassgold, who 
submitted it to the Journal for 
publication. 











With this handicap, it can be seen 
that public housing as a social service 
is inherently limited. To overcome 
this limitation under present circum 
stances is not possible, but it may be 
modified to some extent by quality 
and skill on the part of administrative 
personnel. In this respect, at present, 
the outlook is not entirely bright and 
there is a good deal of confusion sur 
rounding the required qualifications 
for those responsible for the day-to-day 
management of public housing. 

The impressions I obtained during 
my visit to a New York City public 
housing project served only to confirm 
my forebodings on this score. There 
may, of course, be many projects in 
which good work has been done and 
where tenants are vigorous and active. 
It would be heartening indeed to see 
such a project. 


Project Maintenance—Good 

Let me first say that I was favorably 
impressed with the physical conditions 
of the project, which appeared to be 
most efficiently maintained. The apart- 
ments are comfortable and well equip 
ped—if a little cramped judged by our 
standards in Australia. They are taste- 
fully decorated and many tenants have 
worked hard to make their surround 
ings gay and colorful. Play space for 
children is certainly not in accordance 
with an urban dream but efforts have 
been made by the Authority to provide 
community facilities, child care, and 
sensible, safe, strong, and casual equip- 
ment with which children can play. 

What depressed me most was the 
uniformly scrubbed and neat appearance 
of all apartments awaiting inspection 
by the Housing Assistant with whom 
I made my visit—and the attitude of 
the people towards the Authority, 
which gave evidence of hostility and 
fear dressed up in servility and sub- 
mission. This may be too strong a de- 
scription and, if so, I apologize for it, 
but there was a good deal of evidence 
to confirm it. 

Some of this may be explained by 
the fact that the visit, although osten- 
sibly to invite complaints and sugges- 
tions for repairs, is used to check on 
income and the number of apartment 
occupants. In view of the low-rent 
nature of the project and of eligibility 
based on income, tenants are required 
to advise the office immediately if 
there is a change in income. Many of 
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them, however, fail to do so and the 
routine inspection mainly surrounds a 
discussion of income and changes in 
family structure. The Housing Assis- 
tant with whom I visited, had had 
some social work experience and her 
approach was admirable but it seemed 
likely that she had been preceded by 
someone with a different attitude. Also 
the nature of the visit was not con- 
ducive to the exercise of her particular 
skill. But in the circumstances I felt 
that she did very well and it was to 
her credit that most interviews con- 
cluded in a more relaxed and friendly 
atmosphere than that in which they 
commenced. 

In most families visited there were 
signs of past or present social break- 
down and in several cases, acute and 
immediate distress. Many could have 
used positive and unobtrusive social 
case work if it had been an integral 
part of the Authority’s service. 

On the whole, there seemed a de- 
pressing lack of community pride or 
unity and little or no evidence that 
these people thought of themselves even 
remotely, as citizens of the richest and 
most powerful country in the world. 

A description of several of the fam- 
ilies visited may serve to illustrate the 
point I am trying to make. 

Report on Visit No. 1 

Our first visit was to an elderly 
German couple. They had lived in the 
United States for many years but spoke 
scarcely any English. Both received 
sustenance from the department of wel- 
fare. The husband was 65 years of age 
but technically ineligible for old age 
assistance. His wife (62) was in poor 
health. The apartment was spotless 
(in defiance of regulations, the walls 
were freely sprinkled with gay trans- 
fers of fruit and flowers and little 
figures). The interview was conducted 
with difficulty due to the language 
barrier. Some resentment and a good 
deal of resignation characterized the 
attitudes of these two old people. They 
produced their welfare cards with some 
reluctance but both responded to the 
warmth of the Housing Assistant’s 
personality. One felt that here were 
people somewhat isolated from others 
of their own culture, people who had 
not given themselves freely to assimila- 
tion; poor but proud, living on an en- 
tirely inadequate income, with poor 
opportunities for recreation and medical 
care. 

Report on Visit No. 2 

In our second visit, we interviewed 
the wife of a veteran. This woman was 
young—hardly out of her twenties, but 
already showing considerable signs of 
strain and poor health. She had three 
children. Her husband, she said, had 
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New Maintenance Products 


Seen in Print—Not in Operation 








POWER-DRIVEN LAWN MOWER 
CUTS FLUSH TO FENCES, BUILDINGS 


The above mower, known as _ the 
Scimitar, is easy to handle and will cut 
anything, from grass to heavy weed 
growth, flush to fences, buildings and 
trees. Low platform construction en- 
ables cutting under hedges and shrubs 
without their center 
trunks. Only five minutes time and 


endangering 


two ordinary wrenches are required for 
setting the cutting heights, which can 
be gauged from ¥, to 3 inches. The 
whirling blades of the Scimitar have a 
rotary motion parallel to the ground. 
Suction created by this speed makes 
grass and weeds stand perfectly up- 
right, thus permitting close cutting of 
everything in the path of the blades. 
Automatic increase and 
power for heavy and light cutting per- 
Write 
Power Development Company, 6719 
Denison Avenue, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


decrease of 


mits an easy walking speed. 


had irregular work following discharge, 
due to treatment and _ hospitalization 
for hernia. He was not eligible for 
war pension or veterans medical serv- 
ice, although he claimed that the onset 
of illness was during service with the 
Army. His wife produced an official 
rejection of his claim and said that he 
would not appeal. Employment was 
now regular and a neat little pile of 
salary slips awaited our inspction. A 
$10 raise per month had not been re- 
ported and this woman’s eyes filled 
with tears when mildly rebuked by the 
Housing Assistant for failing to notify 
the Authority of this change in income. 
She was, in fact, under obvious re- 
straint throughout the whole interview. 
Her apartment was, likewise, spotless 
—a clean apron and curtains very 
much in evidence. 


PAINT BRUSHES CLEANED 
WHILE THEY WAIT 


By hanging paint brushes on a rack 
inside a special cylindrical container 
containing a vapor that acts as a pow- 
erful solvent, the brushes are kept soft 
and clean and ready for immediate 
service. The vapor presents hardened 
paint from gathering in the heel of the 
brush. It dissolves either paint, var- 
nish, enamel, or lacquer without injury 
to bristles or setting. The cylinder will 
hold six two-inch brushes or several 
four- and five-inch brushes. A pint of 
the vaporizing solution will give six 
to twelve months of brush care. The 
cylinder, rack, and one-half pint of 
liquid sells for $2 (called “Protexem 
Paint Brush Conditioner.” ); additional 
liquid 50c a pint. Made by Wisconsin 
Laboratories, Inc., 627 North 23rd 
Street, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


FLASHLIGHT SEES AROUND CORNERS 

The Flex-Lite is equipped with a 
flexible tube extension bulb retainer 
which enables it to cast a powerful 
searching beam of shadowless light 
that reaches places inaccessible with an 
ordinary flashlight. Lightweight and 
waterproof, made of ribbed and _pol- 
ished aluminum, it is available in two 
models—the Junior Deluxe Model, 15 
inches long, equipped with a pocket 
clip, and the Master Model, 16'% inches 
long, using two regular size batteries. 
Priced at $2 and $2.95 respectively, 
these flashlights are available from the 
Aero-Motive Manufacturing Company, 
1803 Alcott Street, Kalamazoo 24, 
Michigan. 


Report on Visit No. 3 

The Housing Assistant and I both 
felt that the next family we visited 
was in real trouble. The interview re- 
vealed long-standing employment prob- 
lems and periods on relief. The wife 
described her husband with sympathy 
and some despair, as a man who had 
never pulled himself together after 
World War I. He is deaf, with result- 
ant personality problems, and_ lacks 
capacity for getting along with others. 
At present he has a news-stand and 
leaves home at 4 a.m. His wife de- 
scribed the enterprise as a “struggling 
thing” and openly wept when reproved 
for failing to notify the Authority that 
the family was off relief. This woman 
seemed intelligent and had a pleasant 
appearance—one wondered what con- 

(Continued column 3, page 147) 
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Galveston Authority Has Devised 
Simple, Effective House Numbering Plan 


L. WALTER HENSLEE 
Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of Galveston 


The question of a system of house 
numbering for housing projects, al- 
though not generally considered ex- 
tremely important, if inefficiently han- 
dled frequently produces a set of minor 
worries that will continue for years to 
come. Because there are usually so 
many large worries connected with the 
early days of project development, very 
little advance planning is given to this 
detail, even though it is a matter that 
can cause many headaches to a project 
manager, as well as project tenants, 
and even though, unfortunately, it is 
a detail that is most difficult to correct, 
once it is improperly handled. 

In Galveston, we reached a very 
happy solution to this problem, in a 
simple manner. Our solution was pos- 
sible despite a rather complicated site 
plan for our first project, as a part of 
which numerous city streets were closed 
and yet no project streets developed. 
The matter was worked out with sur- 
prisingly little difficulty on this first 
project, resulting in a system of num- 
bering that has been followed in all of 
the projects since developed. It has 
been found that the system adapts itself 
to practically any circumstance. In ad- 
dition to solving a difficult manage- 
ment problem, it has provided the peo- 
ple of Galveston generally with a sys- 
tem that they find easy to follow. 
Under the system, all house numbers 
carry the project name; thus our proj- 
ects themselves are helped to become 
integral parts of the community. 

Post Office Cooperates 

The first project to be developed by 
the Galveston Authority was Oleander 
Homes, a 206-unit project. During con- 
struction, the usual argument started 
among architects, project engineers, and 
contractors about the proper number- 
ing system to be used. A system was 
finally agreed upon and submitted to 
the Authority for approval. After some 
study, the Authority rejected the sys- 
tem, pointing out that since the Post 
Office Department is the organization 
most concerned with any numbering 
system, it should be called in to consult 
on the matter and to make suggestions. 
The Galveston postmaster examined 
the blueprint and decided the matter 
was of sufficient importance to contact 
a postal inspector, Letters were written 
and arrangements made for a confer- 
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ence with a division inspector on a 
special trip to Galveston. 

The inspector, along with the post- 
master and superintendent of mails, 
visited the project and studied the blue- 
prints, working out a very careful route 
for the mail carrier to follow in deliv- 
ering mail to the various apartments, 
beginning with the point at which he 
would arrive by city bus. 

It was decided that each of the thirty- 
one buildings would be given a num- 
ber, the Administration Building being 
numbered “1,” with the numbering 
of each building to follow in the nat- 
ural order of delivery maintained by 
the carrier on his daily rounds. Each 
apartment in each building was then 
given a letter to follow the number of 
the Building, starting with the letter 
“A,” assigned to the apartment on the 
extreme left of the building (when fac- 
ing the building), the assignments 
going from left to right in alphabetical 
order. In this way, the building second 
in line of the carrier’s delivery route, 
if it had three apartments, would have 
numbers 2A, 2B, and 2C, whereas the 
next building, with ten apartments, 
would start with 3A on the extreme 
left and finish with 3] on the extreme 
right. 

The Post Office agreed that all such 
numbers would be treated as street 
numbers and that a complete address 
would be simply Mr. John Doe, 14-C 
Oleander Homes, Galveston, Texas. 

Numerous Advantages 

The numerous advantages of such a 
system are quickly seen. Building num- 
bers quickly identify the position of the 
building on the chart of the project 
layout; fire department calls can be 
made much more quickly; and, since 
every address carries the name of the 
project, the proper section of the city 
is quickly identified by taxi drivers, 
delivery boys, etc. In addition there 
are other advantages; for example, mer- 
chants are continually running across 
addresses within the projects in their 
accounts and thus are made conscious 
of the value of the projects to the 
community. 

Not only does this system prove of 
unusual value to the Post Office, to 
merchants, taxi cab drivers, doctors, de- 
livery trucks, and municipal depart- 
ments, but it has been of tremendous 


assistance to the Authority's office and 
maintenance crew, alike. It is very 
easy to refer simply to the “21 Build- 
ing” in discussing a maintenance prob 
lem, a reexamination schedule, a fumi- 
gation process, or whatever else may 
gation process, etc. 

The Galveston Authority has devel 
oped five additional projects since the 
construction of Oleander Homes, each 
new project bringing a new set of 
problems as to the layout of streets, 
alleys, and drives. However, this same 
identical house-numbering system has 
been followed in each case, the Post 
Office Department being called in each 
time to designate the route to be fol 
lowed by the mail carrier, with the 
buildings then being numbered accord 
ingly. It has been found that the sys 
tem fits every test that has arisen. We 
have had no trouble in securing the 
most efficient possible mail delivery and 
we feel we have given the community 
a system of numbering that is easily 
followed and that continually keeps the 
names of our developments before the 
people of the community in an entirely 
favorable manner. We have had a 
letter of appreciation from the United 
States Post Office Department, express 
ing the wish that every city would fol 
low our example. 


SOCIAL SERVICE— 
(Continued from page 146) 


flicts and circumstances had so im- 
mobilized her energy and resourceful- 
ness that she did not appear to attempt 
wage-earning herself. She had one child 
of twelve years, an attractive youngster 
who came in from school as we were 
about to leave. 


These examples may be sufficient to 
remind us of something that we can 
not afford to forget in planning social 
services. It is important to remember 
that our programs are for people and 
that only insofar as they can be con- 
structive in modifying stress and frus- 
tration and inspiring people to inde- 
pendent action on their own behalf, 
can they be said to be successful. Social 
services may never answer to this de- 
scription until they are based on honest 
and healthful planning for all people 
rather than for isolated groups of people 
who, for some reason or other, have 
fallen behind in the competition for 
minima of physical and economic well- 
being. 

In the meantime, it is possible to do 
a great deal in the right direction by 
training and using personnel who have 
this understanding in social service 
programs—programs that include also 
the management and development of 
public housing. 
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GETTING RESIDENT COOPERATION 
IN PROJECT CLEANUP PROGRAM 

The April issue of Idea Xchange— 
bimonthly newsletter of the Exchange 
of Information Committee of NAHO’s 
Pacific Northwest Regional Council— 
outlines a project cleanup campaign 
based on a study of the program of a 
1000-family war housing development. 
Object of the program is to improve 
the standards of the residents by im- 
proving the appearance of the build- 
ings and grounds. 


Residents’ responsibilities are listed 
as care of lawns, yards, and fences. 
Residents are also requested to park 
their cars in the areas provided—and 
not on the lawns. 


Management’s responsibilities are to 
maintain public areas and to furnish 
tenants with such materials and equip- 
ment as grass seed and fertilizer; stain 
for fences; lawnmowers and hose (as- 
signed to block leaders throughout 
project, to be readily accessible to all 
residents); and flower seeds (at nom- 
inal cost). 


The approach. At the opening of the 
campaign, a letter is sent to all resi- 
dents setting forth the objectives of 
the program. This message is repeated 
in the tenant newspaper, the local press, 
and radio; at community club meet- 
ings; and during the initial leasing in- 
terview with new tenants. Also, im- 
mediate spot checks are made through- 
out the project grounds. In the areas 
presenting the worst appearance, ten- 
ants are interviewed by management 
employees. 


Follow-up is carried out in three 
ways: (1) through the day-to-day con- 
tacts of maintenance employees; (2) 
through employees making weekly 
pick-up of trash with project truck; 
(3) through a visit to each resident, at 
which time the management evaluates 
conditions for which the tenant is re- 
sponsible, 


Check list. For the purpose of evalu- 
ating the resident’s job, management 
employees use a simple check list 
covering both favorable and unfavor- 
able comments on such items as: 


Grass—(1) needs cutting; (2) needs 
watering; (3) is fine! 
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Fence—(1) does not conform; (2) 
needs paint; (3) is attractive. 


Yard—(1) fuel needs piling; (2) 
ground litter should be cleaned up; (3) 
congratulations! flowers and grass are 


fine. 


Following the interviews, these com- 
ments are sent to each tenant in a brief 
notice that repeats the objective of the 
program and points out again the 
availability of garden tools and equip- 
ment from the management. 


CHARGES FOR REPEAT 
SERVICE REQUESTS 

Mrs. Johnny T. Smith, Chairman of 
the Managers Shop Talk Committee 
for NAHO’s Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil, sends in the following device for 
controlling maintenance costs. It was 
reported to the Committee by Manager 
Marguerite Shamblin of Pantex Village 
in Amarillo, Texas. 

“A survey of maintenance requests 
taken during the last six months re- 
vealed that for some apartments as 
many as twenty to twenty-five service 
requests were turned in. Up to now 
it has not been the Authority’s policy 
to charge for minor repairs, adjust- 
ments, and plumbing work. Since the 
check was made, however, manage- 
ment has installed a system whereby 
maintenance cards for those apart- 
ments are flagged and charges are made 
for repeat work. Charges are not 
made, of course, for breakage or dam- 
age beyond the tenant’s control. 





“This new system has had a two 
fold result,” Mrs. Shamblin writes. 
“Maintenance men now check the re- 
peat calls more closely and the tenant 
is taking better care of his equipment.” 


U.S.E.S. COOPERATES TO CURB 
RENT DELINQUENCIES 


Mrs. Marguerite Shamblin, Manager 
ot Pantex Village in Amarillo, Texas, 
has also reported to the Managers Shop 
Talk Committee on methods used by 
her Authority to handle rent delin- 
quencies: 

“One of the most recent problems 
that we have had to cope with is the 
uptrend of delinquent rents. In order 
to help the tenant, as well as ourselves, 
we conferred with the local office of 
the United States Employment Service. 
They agreed to give special considera- 
tion to our unemployed tenants, we 
agreeing in turn to notify the tenant 
immediately of the availability of a job, 

“We are enclosing a form that be- 
came effective in February for use in 
delinquent rent interviews (see below). 
Through use of this form, which has 
proven quite helpful in determining 
whether the case is eligible for as- 
sistance from the proper welfare agen- 
cies, we are able to decide whether 
the case is really a needy one or merely 
a ‘dead-beat.’ It is the hope of man- 
agement that we will be able, at some 
later date, to give further information 
as to the effectiveness of this form.” 


DELINQUENT RENT INTERVIEW 


Name 
Amount $ 
Reason for not paying 


Apt. No. 


Date on which rent will be paid 


Employed: Yes (JNo DCIf “Yes,” state 
where employed 
Salary $ 


If “No,” answer all questions below 
in full. 


If unemployed 


Are you getting any benefits from the 


government (such as unemployment pay, 


disability, job training, insurance, allotments, school benefits, or any other such al- 


lowances) ? 





¢ 


Amount 


Have you filed application with United States Employment Service for a job? 


When? 


Have you filed application with the Texas Unemployment Compensation Commission 


for unemployment benefits? 





Date of interview 


When? 


Signature of tenant 





If “No,” why not? 
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WHAT IS ANSWER TO TAX BARRIERS 
AGAINST RENTAL HOUSING INVESTMENT? 

I have read Mr. Duggar’s analysis in the April Journat 
of the National Committee on Housing's tax proposals with 
much interest and consider it an important contribution to 
the discussion of the effect of taxation on housing invest- 
ment. There seems to be little question that the tax system 
is rigged against such investment. The problem is to find 
the most effective answer. 


Miles L. Colean, Washington, D. C. 


NEWS ON EUROPEAN HOUSING NEED AND 
HOUSING MANAGEMENT THEORY 

I should like to say a word about the Journat or Hovs- 
inc, which I find has greatly improved during the last 
year. It is certainly a more rounded publication than pre- 
viously and I am particularly interested in the section de- 
voted to “Foreign News.” That is natural I suppose in 
view of my particular work [Attaché in United States Em- 
bassy, Paris, France}. However, I can not but wonder at 
times whether the housers and readers of the JouRNAL 
realize how vital the housing problem is in the war-torn 
European countries, not only because of the destruction of 
housing caused by the war but also because of the decrepit 
existing housing plant and equipment in most European 
countries, which directly affect the productivity of workers 
at a time when every European country needs the maximum 
production possible. 

It is a fact, and so recognized in France, that one of 
the controlling factors in increasing production of building 
materials, particularly stone, brick, and roofing tile, is the 
supplying not only of additional housing but better housing 
than now exists. This fact is equally true in the coal, steel, 
and chemical industries. 

It may be of some interest to note that as the American 
delegate on the Housing Subcommittee of the Emergency 
Economic Committee for Europe, I have been named re- 
porting secretary of the technical working party on the 
economic and social aspects of housing. At my insistence, 
the subject of management was placed on the agenda of 
the working party. I was somewhat surprised at first at 
the reluctance of the other delegates to consider manage- 
ment as important. As discussion developed, it became only 
too clear that, with the exception of England, the delegates 
from the other European countries did not have the re- 
motest idea of what management means as we understand 
it. When they found out that it affects design of buildings, 
lower maintenance costs, easier collection of rents, and more 
crderly and satisfied tenants, they were only too eager to 
have the subject studied and reported on. Quite naturally, 
as I had originally sponsored the subject, I have been dele- 
gated to make the report. So in the very near future you 
can expect an appeal from me on the latest aspects of man- 
agement in the United States. In return, I promise when 
the report is finished and when I know the exact status of 
management in European countries, I shall see that you 
get a copy for the Journat. Also, if in the meantime you 
think I could usefully report on the work of the Housing 
Subcommittee or on various aspects of housing in Europe, 
but more particularly in France, I will be only too pleased 
to do so. 

Barton P. Jenks, Paris, France 
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RENT DECONTROL—WHEN? HOW? 

I believe rent control should be abolished; but not right 
now, 

This attitude is typical, probably, of most citizens ‘who 
have given serious consideration to the retention of control 
over rental dwellings after practically all other wartime con 
trols have been abolished. It is shared by most housing 
officials. However, Mr. Housing Official, unlike the average 
citizen, can not light up his cigar and relax, considering 
further reflection unnecessary. He has a responsibility to 
analyze the impact of rent control on the construction of 
new dwelling accommodations, and to inform the average 
citizen as to the advantages and disadvantages, in terms of 
housing production, of various possible methods of accom- 
plishing the transition from full contrels to no controls at all. 

The entire housing industry, including the manufacturers, 
the building trades, housebuilders, realtors, financial insti- 
tutions, and housing officials, have a collective social respon- 
sibility to see that the people are adequately housed. The 
fact that the housebuilders and the realtors dodge this re- 
sponsibility doesn’t justify “housers” refusing their share. 

Even those expert dodgers realize that the public does 
hold them to some extent responsible for the housing short- 
age, as is evidenced by their frantic efforts to explain it away 
as someone else’s fault. Last year, they pointed the finger of 
guilt at the government, because of the priorities system 
and the price controls on building materials. Having been 
deprived of this scapegoat, they invent new ones. Currently 
they complain that the housing shortage is the tenant's 
fault; that there is an over-consumption of housing; that 
too many single persons and two-person families are occupy- 
ing large dwelling units. 

They are even blaming it on the aliens, believe it or not. 
The chairman of the Chicago Realtor’s Servicemens’ Com- 
mittee has been saying that aliens are entering this country 
illegally at the rate of 70,000 a month, thus explaining the 
housing shortage. 

Unburdened by the guilt complex affecting the NAREB, 
housing officials can be more objective. They can admit 
that the continuation of rent control on existing dwelling 
units contributes to the hesitancy of investors in putting out 
money for badly needed rental housing projects. In spite 
of the fact that newly built projects reach 100 per cent occu- 
pancy immediately, at relatively high rents, there is not 
sufficient proof of the extent of economic demand, especially 
long-term demand, for new apartments to induce enough 
investment in such properties. 

Remember that new projects, before the war, were typical 
ly occupied by persons who moved out of older buildings 
either to save a little rent, or because the rent increase was 
more than balanced by the increased desirability of living 
in the new structure. This condition can be re-established 
only when rentals in the better class of old apartmenes are 
equal to, or slightly below, the rentals in the new apartments. 

Will this ever happen while rent controls are kept? People 
moving into newly constructed apartments today are in the 
same general class as those who buy new houses: they are 
under some sort of special pressure (often an eviction notice) 
to vacate their present quarters, And this pressure is not 
economic; nobody moves to a new apartment to save rent. 
The investor, rightly or wrongly, takes the position that 
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the market for new rental housing can not be decently meas- 
ured until the gap between new apartment rents and old 
apartment rents is reduced to a narrow margin. The in- 
vestor says that he can not be expected to provide, therefore, 
any large amount of private rental housing until rent con- 
trol is abolished. 

For obvious political reasons, we can not expect rent con- 
trol to be abolished until there is a large volume of private 
rental housing built. Now there is a neat, compact vicious 
circle. No building until rent control is off; no chance at 
taking off rent control until we first have building. I pro- 
pose that it is the responsibility of housing officials, in com- 
mon with other elements of the housing industry, to find a 
way to break it. It will not be broken if the public is pre- 
sented with only two alternatives, the immediate abolition 
of rent control vs. the indefinite continuation of existing 
controls. 

To disturb your lethargy and stimulate a little controversy, 
let’s consider the relative merits of two w ays of narrowing 
the gap between rentals in new and old apartments. The 
first method is based on a gradual decontrol of rental hous- 
ing units, beginning with those whose present ceilings are 
highest, and working down until all units are decontrolled. 
This is known as the _let-the-landlord-soak-the-rich-first 
method. Specifically, we might start with immediate decon- 
trol of all units on which the ceiling rent is $100 per month 
or more. Even today, the potential hardships on tenants in 
these units can hardly be viewed as a social catastrophe. 

Then, a few months later, units with ceiling rents of $90 
and up would be decontrolled; then those between $80 and 
$90, and so on. This process would create a constantly 
expanding economic demand for new apartment construc- 
tion, in sufficient volume to utilize what building materials 
and skilled labor will be available during 1947-48-49. It 
would result in the construction of a large number of hous- 
ing units that will not be built, if investors are faced with 
the praspect of continued controls on existing apartments. 

You don’t like it? Well then, suppose we allow, as an 
alternative, a percentage increase in rent ceilings on all 
dwelling units, of 5 per cent every three months. This 
would mean that rents in existing apartments would go up 
20 per cent during the first year, and 40 per cent over a 
period of two years, This we will call the let-the-landlord- 
gouge-everybody-a-little method. Its advantage is that it 
creates an economic pressure on those tenants (whatever 
their number) who are using existing facilities involving 
more rooms than they actually need. Its principal disad- 
vantages are greater administrative red tape, and rent raises 
for families whose incomes will not make them good pros- 
pects for newly built apartments. 

Neither of these methods will be particularly attractive 
to the existing vested interests of tenants fortunate enough 
to occupy apartments at low ceiling rentals. However, the 
risk of unpopularity will not justify our hiding our heads 
in the sand and pretending that the continuation of rent 
controls on existing apartments hasn’t the slightest connec- 
tion with private housing construction. 

That pretense may be effective in maintaining the status 
quo; in perpetuating the vicious circle; and in making the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards unhappy. But 
I maintain that we can not fulfill our responsibility to society 
simply by making the NAREB unhappy. It is our job to 
tell the people, and their legislative representatives, how 
adequate housing can be achieved and the question of rent 
control is just as pertinent to that achievement as is the 
question of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. 

Now it’s your turn. 


John Ducey, Chicago 
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IMPLICATIONS OF “SOCIALIZATION” IN 
RENT CONTROL CONTINUATION 


The action of the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee in killing the proposal for an increase of 10 per cent 
in residential rentals was one of deep implication to the 
housing economy. I have for some time felt that the trend 
was toward the complete socialization of housing, based upon 
the theory that the average American should somehow be 
provided with decent, healthful, and adequate housing. 
Whenever the people come to believe that they are “en- 
titled” to something which they can not afford (as in the 
case of education; local transportation; postal service; and, 
in some instances, public utilities), the matter in question 
becomes a political issue that is ultimately resolved by a 
corporate decision to have the coveted service provided by 
government. I certainly understand the thinking of the 
people who seek these objectives but I do not understand 
the apparent desire to “cover up” such thinking by the 
spurious claim that the owners of the nation’s rental prop- 
erties are being more than adequately compensated for the 
risk assumed by real estate ownership. 

The pitiable inadequacy of the building program in the 
United States designed to alleviate the very real misery of 
housing shortage is an indication that “smart money” is 
thoroughly avoiding the risk of constructing new rental 
housing. Even the bait of so-called 100 per cent financing 
has failed to stimulate any worth while construction volume. 
It is time that we recognize the facts behind the housing 
economy and stop tossing ideological barbs at one another. 
Somewhere in the whole area we can find the “truth.” 
When it is isolated and identified it should become the 
objective of both 





“camps.” 
James C. Downs, Chicago 











































PROVE THAT 
2—— 4 


“EASY-TITES” ~~~ 


OOTLAST ORDINARY FAUCET WASHERS 6-to-1 


Numerous military installations, hotels, 
schools, etc., have made this test. They have 
installed ‘‘EASY-TITE’’ 300°F. Fabric-rein- 
forced Washers in ‘‘ear-marked"’ faucets, 
placed ordinary washers in an opposite line, then 
noted results over a period. 
“EASY-TITES" have always outlasted the ordinary 
washers 6-to-1, usually remaining in ‘active service” 
long after the tests were concluded. 
*“*EASY-TITES,"’ built of DUPONT NEOPRENE, withstand 
extreme high temperatures upwards of 300° F. Fabric- 
reinforced like a tire, they won't split or mush out of 
shape. Install modern ‘‘EASY-TITES"’ to cut your water 
and fuel bills, reduce labor costs and prolong the life 
of costly fixtures. 
FREE 102-PAGE CATALOG — 
lists over 2,000 ‘SEXAUER’ Triple-Wear Replacement Parts 
and patented Precision Tools for maintenance of plumbing 
and heating systems, as advertised in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST. Write for your free copy. 

J. A. SEXAUER MFG. CO., INC., DEPT. J5, 
2503-5 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK CITY 51. 









































































































































SPECIALISTS IN P 
MAINTENANCE 


LUMBING AND HEATING 
MATERIALS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur 


chaser is a public agency or a library, or 
obtains permission to buy on a charge basis 





N236. Proceedings 1946: NAHO Thir- 
teenth Annual Meeting—Cleveland—Oc- 
tober 10-12, 1946. February 1947. 216 
pp. plano. $2.00 (Distributed free to 
paid registrants at the Cleveland meet- 
ing.) 

A record otf 
the ending of the war. 
eighteen major addresses, summaries of ten 
round table meetings, and reports of NAHO 
committee As an teature, 
seven double-spread pages of candid camera 
photos of the delegates: at work, at luncheon 
ind dinner sessions, at “play.” 


NAHO’s first meeting since 
Contains the texts of 


added includes 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





SMALL COMMUNITIES IN ACTION: 
Stories of Citizen Programs at Work, by 
Jean and Jess Ogden. Foreword by 
George Baskerville Zehmer. 1947. 244 
pp. $3.00. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York City 16. 


To be reviewed. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION AND 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE. Princeton 


University Bicentennial Conferences. 
Series 2. Conference 1. 31 pp. 1947. 
Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


Report of a two-day conference held at 
Princeton on November 13-14, 1946 for the 
purpose of exploring ways in which univer- 
sities could contribute toward training young 
people for public service careers. Among the 
conclusions advanced was that training should 
be broad and generalized, to produce “‘gen- 
eralists” as opposed to specialists. It was 
pointed out that one of the personnel de- 
ficiencies in the federal service revealed during 
the war was the overemphasis on the spe- 
cialist and the consequent relative scarcity 
of generalists and trained managers. Included 
among the sixty participants at the meeting 
were Charles S. Ascher, Louis Brownlow, 
Herbert Emmerich, John M. Gaus. 


OUR RURAL COMMUNITIES: A 
Guidebook to Published Materials on 
Rural Problems, by Laverne Burchfield. 
1947. 201 pp. $2.50. Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

A series of brief pictures of the major 
problems that challenge rural communities 
today: schools, medical care, welfare services, 
recreation, land use, housing—to name a few. 
Following the presentation of each problem, 
there is a description of the current activities 
of agencies interested in this particular phase 
ot country life—plus short abstracts of pub- 
lished materials relating to the problem. The 
purpose of the compilation is to assist those 
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engaged in planning 


rural communities 


action programs tor 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS IN PUB- 
LIC HOUSING PROJECT AREAS. 
1946. Unpaged. United Neighborhood 
Houses, 114 East 32nd Street, New York 
City 16. 

A report on 
facilites in New 
housing developments, 
ing Committee of United Neighborhoo 
Houses—the central organization of  settk 
ment houses in New York City. 
munity relations workers, space and equip 
ment for indoor and outdoor activities, tenant 
participation, integration with neighborhood 
and improvement of community life Also 
includes highlights of a conference on com 
munity relations held on February 1, 1946 

On the subject 
Committee 


recreational and communit 
York City’s fourteen public 


prepared by the Hous 


Covers com 


of tenant participation, the 
concluded that 
tion In project Community activities programs 


“tenant participa 


is closely associated with the amount of paid 
and trained leadership brought in by 
and private agencies. Since there is little of 
this expert leadership in New York Cit 
projects, tenant participation in these programs 
is generally small. In the days of the Works 


public 


Administration, paid and trained 


leadership from this source was made avail 
able by the federal 
that ume some of the older projects had good 


Progress 


government and during 


programs, which drew a large percentage of 


tenants. With the termination of WPA and 
the concomitant curtailment ot program 
leadership, many of these activities collapse 
Tenant organizations have been formed 
in twelve of the fourteen projects and, where 


these exist, tenant participation in community 


uwctivities programs 1s somewhat larger But 
without paid and trained leadership, it is ‘an 
iphill themselve 


busines for th tenants 


COMPARATIVE DIGEST OF THE 
PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF STATE 
URBAN REDEVELOPMENT LEGIS- 
LATION. April 1, 1947. 88 pp. mimeo. 
National Housing Agency, Office of the 
General Counsel, Washington 25, D. C. 


Analvzes urban redevelopment laws of 23 


tates and the District of Columbia under 
three distinct categorics—redevelopment cor- 
poration \aws, redevelopment public agency 
iws, and laws that empower local housing 
wuthorities to pertorm redevelopment func- 
tions. Under each category shows the public 
owers and public controls provided by each 
tate law and lists many other characteristics 


t the laws and the redevelopment agencies 
MR. BLANDINGS BUILDS HIS 
DREAM HOUSE, by Eric Hodgins. 
1946. 237 pp. $2.75. Simon and Schus- 
ter, Inc., 1230 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York City 20. 

“This is the story of everything that hap 
pened between the time Mr. and Mrs. Bland 
ings decided to buy that old farmhouse and 
its acreage for $11,000 and the time when 
they shelled out what they hoped was the last 
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At Last, A Constructive Program jor Beller Housing 


THE FUTURE OF 
HOUSING 


Charles Abrams 
Author of "Revolution in Land’’ 


The most comprehensive, authoritative, and up-to-date study currently available 
on the nation's housing problem: a survey of its history, a picture and diagnosis 
of the present dilemma, a challenging proposal for the future. Concrete, frank, 


and constructive, the discussion includes: 


—problems of home ownership and home building 
—operation of real estate and construction industries 


—conflict between government control and private interests 


. until more Americans share the author's understanding of the impossi- 
bility of getting adequate housing through reliance on the present organization 
of construction and financing, ineffectual remedies will continue to be offered 


as panaceas."—JOURNAL OF HOUSING. 


at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 











of the $56,263 their dream home eventually 
cost.” Although no year is mentioned in 
the book, the timing is apparently contempo- 
rary and since the construction of a 12-room, 
4-bath, 32-closet house has been illegal for 
most of the past six years (except for the 
October 1945-March 1946 control “holiday,” 
when undertaking such a monument was 
merely immoral), it might be supposed that 
all the troubles visited upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Blandings were evidence of some Higher 
Judgment. The author, however, has ignored 
this “vengeance -is-mine-saith-the-Lord” ex- 
planation of the Blandings’ building troubles 
and obviously intends to warn all prospective 
homebuilders what they are in for—regardless 
of their morals. The book dramatizes .. . 
“humanizes” . . . endows with all the hor- 
rors of a Dick Tracy murder . . . the old, 
old story, that the housebuilding industry is 
a bewildering complex of bankers, architects, 
construction engineers, contractors, subcontrac- 
tors, lawyers, realtors, surveyors, plumbers, 
quitclaim deeds, laws of contract, certificates 
of title, mortgagors, mortgagees, liens, build- 
ing codes, zoning ordinances, working draw- 
ings, wiring diagrams, bids, estimates, stud- 
ding, wallboard, gutter spouts, knuckle batts, 
rabetted lintels. . . . 

Expanded from an article that originally 
appeared in Fortune magazine in April 1946, 
the book is a thoroughly hilarious and absorb- 
ing piece of work—and no one who intends 
to build a house can afford to miss it. 


INFORMATION ON SOURCES OF 
MATERIAL FOR USE IN PREPAR- 
ING AND REVISING LOCAL BUILD- 
ING CODES, by the Building Code 
Correlating Committee of the American 
Standards Association in cooperation 
with the National Bureau of Standards. 
Publication CB 125. April 4, 1947. 31 
pp. Free. American Standards Associa- 
tion, 70 East 45th Street, New York 
City 17. 





RACE RELATIONS 
LESSONS TAUGHT 
IN CARTOON MOVIE 


The fallacy of racial superior- 
ity and the need for true democ- 
racy are strikingly presented in a 
new colored film cartoon (one 
reel, 16 mm., ten minutes) based 
on the Benedict-Weltfish pam- 
phlet “Races of Mankind.” En- 
titled “Brotherhood of Men,” the 
cartoon has been described as one 
of the best non-commercial films 
of the year—a film that will be 
entertaining, as well as educa- 
tional, for both children and 
adults. It was produced by 
United Productions of America 
for the United Automobile Work- 
ers, CIO, and is distributed by 
Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, 
New York City 19. Rental rates, 
including a two-page teachers’ 
guide, are $3.00 per day or $6.00 
for a school week. The film can 
also be purchased for $80. 
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Agency 
Office of the Housing 
Expediter 


FPHA Regional Offices— 
Chart of Principal Staff 
Members 


County and Municipal Agen- 
cies—California 


Eureka, Housing Authority of 
the City of—California 


County and Municipal Agencies 
—California 


County and Municipal Agencies 
—Calitornia 


County and Municipal Agencies 
—California 


County and Municipal Agencies 
—California 


County and Municipal Agencies 
—California 


County and Municipal Agencies 
—California 


County and Municipal Agencies 
—California 


Add: 


Address: 


Add: 


Add: 


Add: 


Add: 


Add: 


Add: 
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Changes and Additions 


Deputy Housing Expediter for the Office of Rent Con 


trol: Tighe E. Woods 


Region II—Comprtroller: Albert A. Rusche 
Region I1I—Comprtroller: 
Region VI—Comprtroller: 
Region VIII—Assistant Regional Director for Develoy 


Daniel F. Collins 
Arthur S. Osten 


John Barth 


ment and Reutilization: 


General Field Office—Assistant Director for Administra 


tion: Ralph Bahn (Acting) 


CALEXICO, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THI 
CITY OF (1946). Temporary Secretary: Joe Higuera, 
120 Second Street, Calexico, California. Mailing Ad- 
dress: P. O. Box 1106, Calexico, California. Phone 
678. 

Commissioners: William Osborn, Chairman; Joe Hi 
guera; Robert C. Reed; Sam Ellis. Staff: 1. Housing 
Program: Vet (1) 20; (1) 31 under development 


Henderson and Spring Streets, Eureka, Cali 
fornia. Phone: 585. Housing Program: Vet (1) le 
under development 


GLENN COUNTY HOUSING AUTHORITY 
(1946). Executive Director: H. W. Hosking, P. O 
Box 299, Hamilton City, California. 

Commissioners: Ray West, Chairman; Elmer Lane 
Walter Worman; Carl Oehler; Roy Burks. Staff: 2 
Housing Program: Vet (1) 20 under development 


INYO, HOUSING AUTHORITY COUNTY OF 
(1946). Executive Director: David S. Bromley, P. O. 
Box 622, Bishop, California. Phone: 4881. 
Commissioners: Vernon A. Meacham, Chairman; Rob 
ert H. Richards, Jr.; James Nikolaus; Walter Turner; 
Roy L. Joseph. Staff: 11. Housing Program: WT 
(2) 99; Vet (1) 30 


MADERA, THE HOUSING AUTHORITY OF 
THE COUNTY OF (1946). Secretary: Raymond Mc 
Kinley, 114 South D Street, Madera, California. 
Phone: 604. 

Commissioners: W. S. Hillis, Chairman; J. A. San 
dusa; R. B. Smith; Robert Archibald; Clyde Quick 
Staff: 3. Housing Program: Vet (1) 49 


MONTEREY, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THI 
COUNTY OF (1946). Executive Director: Mrs. 
Eleanor R. Walters, 1100 Alisal Street, Salinas, Cali- 
fernia. Mailing Address: Box 883, Salinas, California. 
Phone: 7305. 

Commissioners: W. §S. Stivers, Chairman: Arthur 
Metz, Vice-Chairman; J. B. McGinley; A. L. Roddick; 
Leo A. Meyer. Staff: 20. Housing Program: WT (2) 
170; Vet (8) 607 (of which 482 are under develop 
ment) 


ORLAND, HOUSING AUTHORITY, CITY OF 
(1946). Executive Director: H. W. Hosking, Central 
Street, Orland, California. Mailing Address: P. O 
Box 751, Orland, California. Phone: 243-A. 

Commissioners: Charles K. Price, Chairman: A. M 


Hansen; Don Keene; Fred Pratt; L. W. Wigmore. 
Staff: 2. Housing Program: Vet (1) 20 
Add: SONOMA, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THI 


COUNTY OF (1946). Secretary-Executive Director 
Herbert B. Linthwaite, 207 Exchange Avenue, Santa 
Rosa, California. Phone: 392. 

Commissioners: Neal Greene, Chairman; Charles S$ 
Palmer, Vice-Chairman; George Rothang; F. V 
Kellogg: Victor Underhill. Housing Program: Vet (1) 
150; 180 under development 


SUTTER, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THI 
COUNTY OF (1946). Executive Director: Lioyd | 
Huse, Plumas Street, Yuba City, California. Phone 


2111-W. 
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Greenwich Housing Authority 
—Connecticut 


New Britain, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of—Connecti- 
cut 

Waterbury, Housing Authority 


of the City of—Connecticut 


County and Municipal Agencies 
—Connecticut 


County and Municipal Agencies 


—Idaho 


County and Municipal Agencies 
—Illinois 


County and Municipal Agencies 
—Illinois 


County and Municipal Agencies 
—Illinois 


Rock Island, Housing Authority 
of the City of—lIllinois 


County and Municipal Agencies 
—Illinois 


Springfield Housing Authority 
—lHllinois 


Delaware, Housing Authority of 
the County of—Indiana 


Evansville, The Housing 
Authority of the City of— 
Indiana 


Gary, The Housing Authority 
of the City of—Indiana 

Kokomo, Housing Authority of 
the City of—Indiana 


Terre Haute, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of—Indiana 


Changes and Additions 


Commissioners: S. Atwood McKechan, Chairman; C. 
S. Miles, Vice-Chairman; C. V. Doll; H. L. Stafford; 
James Fourness. Staff: 2. Housing Program: Vet 


(1) 56 


Phone: 1138 


Phone: 90307 


Phone: 52284 


Add: WILLAMANTIC, THE HOUSING AUTHOR 

ITY OF THE CITY OF (1946). Executive Director 
John J. Ashton, Harrington Avenue, Willamantic, 
Connecticut. Phone: 1626. 
Commissioners: Eugene H. Lewis, Chairman; Irwin 
I. Krug; Lulse C. Hevrin; Charles Martin; Russell W 
Potter. Staff: 5. Housing Program: WT (1) 184; 
Vet (1) 50 


Add: CALDWELL, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THI 


CITY OF (1946). Executive Director: Telpher | 
Wright, 819 Main Street, Caldwell, Idaho. Mazling 
Address: Box 772, Caldwell, Idaho. Phone: 100. 
Commissioners: |. Harold Aird, Chairman; Thurlow 
Bryant, Vice-Chairman; Stanley Jensen; R. | 
George R. Stovel. Staff: 7 
(2) 122 


Pasley; 
Housing Program: Vet 


Add: EDGAR COUNTY HOUSING AUTHORITY 
(1946). Chairman: Alan Jay Parrish, 1301 South 
Main Street, Paris, Illinois. Phone: 718. 
Commissioners: Alan Jay Parrish, Chairman; Berni 
Curtis, Secretary-Treasurer; Ray Spicer; F. M. Link; 
Roy Hilton 


Add: MACOUPIN COUNTY HOUSING AUTHORITY. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Denly N. Boring, Carlinville, 
Illinois 
Commissioners: Lewis Rinaker, Chairman; Ben Lesem, 
Vice-Chairman; Denly N. Boring, Secretary-Treasurer; 
O. O. Mowery; Norman Hulcher 


Add: MOULTRIE COUNTY HOUSING AUTHORITY 
(1946). Chairman: William S. McKown, 18% South 
Washington Street, Sullivan, Illinois. Phone: 4238. 
Commissioners: William S. McKown, Chairman; S. E. 
Robinson, Secretary-Treasurer; Ed W. Boyd; Ora Kim 
brough; John Widner 


Commissioners: Arthur J. Hinckley, Chairman: Frank J. 
Budelier, Vice-Chairman; Ben Jacobson, Sr.: William 
E. Downing; Lloyd W. Zeng 


Add: SHELBY, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THI 
COUNTY OF (1946). Secretary: Dorothea D. Willard, 
Shelbyville, Illinois 
Commissioners: Frank P. Downs, Chairman; C. B. 
Hodge, Sr., Vice-Chairman; W. A. Baker, Secretary- 
Treasurer; L. B. Weber; Thomas F. Keim. Staff: | 


Add Commissioner: Samuel I. Gresham 

Replace Commissioner Frank E. Fisher with Mrs. Geneva 
Berry 

Replace Commissioner George B. Taylor with Clifford 


O. Bicking 


Commissioners: Jack Lazerwitz, Chairman; Thomas 
Moon, Vice-Chairman; John B. Radigan; Milo C. 
Murray; Benjamin F. Wilson 


Replace Commissioner Harvey F. Petty with William 
Coady 


Add Commissioner Maurice A. Fox 


(Continued page 154) 
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HERBERT EMMERICH 

is to be the American delegate at four inter 
national conferences in Europe this summer, 
as follows: 


British Institute of Public Administra 
tion, Ashridge, England. 

Eighth International Management Con 
gress, Stockholm, Sweden 

Seventh International Congress of Lo 
cal Authorities, Paris, France 


Seventh International Institute of Ad 
ministrative Sciences, Berne, Switzerland 


Mr. Emmerich is the former Commissioner: 
of the Federal Public Housing Authority and 
the present Director of the Public Administra 
tion Clearing House. 


JOHN F. TOEDTMAN 
has been appointed Housing Consultant for the 
War Department, to serve in Germany. He 
sailed for Europe on March 29, to take up his 
headquarters duties in Bremen 

Mr. Toedtman has been Director of the 
National Committee on Housing since 1943 
Prior to service with NCH, he was for thir 
teen years executive secretary of the Dayton 
real estate board. 


JOHN P. DEAN 

has resigned as Regional Economist in the 
Region Il office of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority He has been awarded a post-doc- 
toral research fellowship with the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. He writes: “Although 
my project is not precisely formulated yet, it 
will probably lie along the lines of developing 
procedures for determining the impact of 
living arrangements on marital tension, child 
rearing, and social participation.” 


HELEN PHELAN, 

manager of Valleyview Homes, Cleveland, 
this month received the decoration “Pro Ec 
clesia et Pontifice’—an honor established in 
1898 by the Great Leo XIII, given in recogni- 
tion for distinguished service for church and 
community. Miss Phelan is one of the first 
managers appointed under the Cleveland Au 
thority’s aided program. She was a recognized 
leader in social work before taking her present 
position at Valleyview Homes and ts currently 
very active in Cleveland civic affairs 


WILLIAM C. VLADECK 

has resigned as Chief of Project Planning for 
the New York City Housing Authority to go 
into the private practice of architecture. He 
had been with the Authority for a number 
of years. 


JACOB CRANE 

is acting as a consultant to the United Nations 
in formulating the housing and town planning 
program proposed in the resolution of the 
UN Economic and Social Council adopted on 
March 28 (see April Journal, page 100). Mr. 
Crane is the special assistant on international 
relations to National Housing Administrator 
Raymond M. Foley. 


FRANCIS X. SERVAITES 

has recently been appointed Assistant to the 
Director of FPHA’s Region VIII office, Mr. 
Charles B. Lawrence, Jr. In this capacity, Mr. 
Servaites will specialize in informational serv- 
ices. Mr. Servaites has been associated with 
public housing since 1941, originally with the 
Farm Security Administration, later with 
FPHA in several capacities, the most recent of 
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which has been as a management adviser in 
the Region VIII office. Prior to federal 
he supervised the housing of transients and 
indigents in Dayton, Ohio, for a number 
both public and private social agencies. 


service, 


cS i. eee 

has been named Disposition Analyst in the 
Real Estate and Disposition Division of 
FPHA's Region V office. He was previous! 
the manager of an FPHA directly operated 
war housing development in Deming, New 
Mexico 


JOHN P. McCOLLUM, 
formerly Deputy Regional Housing Expediter 
for Region III is now vice president of th 


L. B. Harris Company, Inc., in Chicago—a 
housebuilding organization. Mr. McCollum 
began service with the National Housing 
Agency in 1942, in the priorities division 


Later he became Assistant Regional Represen- 
tative in the Kansas City office of NHA. When 
that regional office closed, he joined the Chi- 
cago staff 


EUROPE vs. AMERICA— 
(Continued from page 137) 

at any time during the past twenty- 

five years. 

In England they are not serving the 
whole market either . . . but they are 
starting at the other end. Eighty per 
cent of the new homes are being built 
by local authorities {municipalities}: 
public housing, with government sub 
sidies, for rent to low- and middle- 
income families. Prefabrication by pri- 
vate industry has made considerable 
progress but the housing thus produced 
is distributed solely through local au- 
thorities, for rent. 

In Holland the picture is much the 
same. 

Political Influences 

This situation is not due to abstract 
political theory. 

In England they have a Labour gov- 
ernment but it is a government com- 
pletely committed to the democratic 
process. There is no desire to socialize 
the building industry as such and the 
proportion of private building will 
gradually increase. Their present pol- 
icy was simply a decision based on 
what is needed most, now, and the 
best way to get it. Over the official 
English exhibition at Hastings was the 
following slogan: 

“His Majesty's Government's Hous 
ing Policy: The provision of housing 
for letting {renting} to those whose 
need is greatest can best be achieved 
through the agency of the local author- 
ity.” 
n Holland they have a Social-Demo- 
cratic-Catholic coalition government. 
They will get back their prewar kind 
of housing policy as quickly as pos- 
sible, a comprehensive program ranging 
from low-rent public housing and slum 
clearance through a wide range of co- 
operative and limited dividend housing 
(Continued column 3, page 155) 
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A 
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Agency 
County and Municipal Agencies 
- Kentucky 
Balt , ! ‘ Housi g 
\ Marylas 
Cambridge Housin g Aut t 
Ma hu 
Ch a H ing A 1 
Ma i t 
Fall Ri H g Author 
Ma 
Gardner Housing Authorit 
Massachusetts 
Holyoke Housing A t 
Massa isett 





New Bedford Housing Author 
it Massachusetts 

Northampton Housing Author- 
ity—Massachusetts 


Quin Housing Authoritv— 


Massachusetts 


Revere Housing Authority— 
Massachusetts 
Somerville Housing <Authorit 
Massachusetts 


Authority 


Southbridge Housing 


—Massachusetts 
5 County and Municipal Agencies Add 
Massachusetts 
Woburn Housing Authority— 


Massachusetts 


Housing Authority 
unty of —Mississipp1 


Coahoma, 


\ i 
of the Cx 


Clark, Housing Authority 
the County of—Nevada 


y, Housing Authority 
the City of—New Jersey 





Burlington, Housing Author- 
City of—New 


itv or the 


Jerse\ 


Harrison, Housing Authority of 
the Town of—New Jersey 


North Bergen, Housing Author 
ity of the Township of— 
New Jersey 


County and Municipal Agencies 
—New Mexico 





Changes and Additions 


Add: DANVILLE MUNICIPAL HOUSING COMMIS 

SION. Chairman: H. L. Nichols, City Hall, Danville, 
Kentuck\ Phone ] 
Commissioners: H. L. Nichols, Chairman; P. H. Best 
Mrs. Lula May Br M Margar Glore; W. FE 
Rick ir } 

I Reverend D Frank | ( 

Executi Dir i 

Michael J. S in, ( " 

Exe e Di ’ Ma 

( ir r } > in 

PA 2197 

La J. Kenn ( i 

W i _. . ( urma 

\ MALDEN HOUSING AUTHORITY (1 S 
reta? Roland Graham, City Ha Malde M 
husetts. PA 
Comm: George Edwa Cha an: Howar 
Fitzpatr V Cha a R Grana secr 
t Ha Reinhe Trea r: Abraham Mog 
S Housing Program: \ 7 

; — 

Exect é ary: Willia E. McCar ( Hal 
Northa 1, Massachuse Phone: | 

Phone resident | 

Ph $394 

Executive Director: Patrick C. Chessman, City Ha 
Somerville, Massachusett Phone Somerset 66! 

Charles G. Martignette, Chairman 

Phone R67 


WEST SPRINGFIELD HOUSING AUTHORITY 











194¢ Executive Director: Henry S. Johnston, 12¢ 
Park Street, Springtheld, Massachusetts. PA 
3-7831, Ex. 4 
Commissioners: Walter J. Cogans, Chairman; Ra 
mond W. Miller, Vice-Chairman; Kenn G. Speed 
Treasurer; Arnold P. Estelle, Assistant 7 
3. Housing Program: Vet (1) 5 

Temporary Executive Director: Kendall L. Johnson 

Execu Dire r: H. G. Serr City-Coun Bu g 
Tu Mississif Phone: 1342 

Commissione W. M. Brown, Chairman; Paul John 
Vice-Chairman; H. E. Hazard: Harold S. Baldw 

Otto P. Mann, Cha i 

Phone: 3-024 

Acting Executive Di r: William H. Hildinger 

Carmen LaCarrubba, Chairman 

Add: CLOVIS, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THI 


CITY OF (1939). Executive Director: lan D. Macta 


(Continued page 155) 
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Yonkers, The Municipal Hous- 
ing Authority for the City of 
—New York 


County and Municipal Agencies 
—Oregon 


Allentown, The Housing 
Authority of the City of— 
Pennsylvania 


Johnstown Housing Authority 
—Pennsylvania 


Montgomery County Housing 
Authority—Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia Housing Author- 
ity—Pennsylvania 


South Carolina Regional Hous- 
ing Authority No. 1—South 
Carolina 


County and Municipal Housing 
Authorities—Washington 


Racine, The Housing Authority 
of the City of—Wisconsin 


Superior, The Housing Author- 
ity of the City of—Wisconsin 


Chicago, Metropolitan Housing 
Council of—Illinois 


Wichita—FPHA Hilltop Manor 
De Ridder—FPHA Barrett 


Terrace 


Oklahoma City—FPHA Will 
Rogers Courts 


Sturgis—FPHA Comanche Courts 


Maryville—FPHA Eagleton 
Village 


Houston—LHA Cuney Homes 
Houston—LHA Kelly Courts 


Houston—LHA San Felipe 
Courts 


News—FPHA Fer- 
guson Park 


Seattlh—LHA Magnolia Manor 


Seattlh—-LHA Sand 
Homes 


Point 


Seattle——LHA Shearwater 


Morgantown—FPHA—Morgan 
Heights 
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Acting Executive Director: George E. Peterson 





Changes and Additions 


vish, P. O. Box 589, Clovis, New Mexico. Phone: 
654 W. 
Commissioners: W. G. Head, Chairman; Claude 


Gamble; Ray Harrison; Edward L. Manson; C. Roy 
Smith. Staff: 4. Housing Program: WT (2) 140; 
Vet (2) 40; Def (1) 78 

J. Kendrick Noble, Chairman 

Add: TILLAMOOK COUNTY, HOUSING AUTHOR 
ITY OF (1946). Executive Durector-Secretary: F. } 


Gerber, 101 Trask Homes, Tillamook, Oregon. Mail 


ing Address: P. O. Box 328, Tillamook, Oregon 
Phone: 687. 

Commissioners: W. B. Stevens, Chairman; R. H 
Gardner, Vice-Chairman; Verne Larson; Robert Gor 


don; Robert Y. Thornton. Staff: 4. Housing Program 
WT (1) 20; Vet (1) 52 


Lee R. Kahler, Chairman 
Phone: 71-243 
The Reverend Marshall W. Lee, Chairman 


William 
Reinhardt, Chairman 
. Ae 2 


Acting Executive Director 3olt 


Phone: 538 


Add: ENTIAT, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF (1946) 
Manager: Glen Cox, Box 254, Entiat, Washington 
Phone > a7. 

Commissioners: C. M. Harris, Chairman; Walter J 


Cox, Secretary-Treasurer; Grant Scofield: Frank Hin 


ton; T. R. Hendershott. Staff: 2. Housing Program 
Vet (2) 20 
Replace Commissioner Kenneth Sarles with Anker 


Christensen 


Felix Idziorek, Chairman 


Acting Director: Mrs. Frederick H. Rubel 
Officers: Ferd Kramer, President; Milton C 
Vice-President; Bryon C. Sharpe, Vice-President; Mrs 


Sewall Wright, Secretary; Walter L. Cohrs, Treasurer 


Manager: Neil E. Rooney (General Housing Manager) 


Manager: Roy O. Kraft 


Manager: Mrs. Dorothy D. Radle, 1408 South Indiana 
Street 
Manager: Irene Laskoske 
Manager: Mrs. Christine Gravett 
Manager: J. W. Robinson 
Manager: W. Fisher 
Manager: Mrs. Choice Aston 
Manager: Alan C. Ebert 
Manager: Mrs. Esther Salter 


Manager: Mrs. Marion Fletcher 


Manager: Mrs. Carolyn A. Cliff 


Manager: Elizabeth B. Prescott 


Mumford, 


EUROPE Vs. AMERICA— 


(Continued from page 154) 


for the middle group, to tailor-made 
homes for the well-to-do. But it was 
more important in this emergency to 
get houses repaired and built tor those 
who needed homes the most, than to 
guarantee private profits. 

In the Scandinavian countries most 
of the new housing is privately con- 
structed, even now, but almost entirely 
on a controlled limited dividend or co 
operative basis that directly meets the 
needs of the middle group. Special 
subsidies are provided, and some public 
housing, for lower-income families with 
children. And one-sixth of the homes 
built last year were 
agricultural workers.. They have put 
their private building business in order 
and it is sounder today, even from a 
strictly capitalist viewpoint, than our 


for farmers and 


own, 
Standards 

Just as important, perhaps, is the fact 
that all three of these countries are, 
right now, in the midst of all the short- 
ages and economic difficulties, in proc 
ess of raising standards of space and 
equipment in new housing. If anyone 
were to ask me the single most signifi- 
cant fact about housing policy in Eu- 
rope, I think I should say: England, 
who always had higher space standards 
for public housing than any other coun 
try, including the United States, has 
raised that standard more. 
The standard house for an average size 
family now includes three bedrooms 
and has 950 square feet. In Holland, 
throughout the war, the best architects 
were meeting in a secret underground 
group setting up new and better stand- 
ards for postwar housing . . . standards 
that will go into effect within the near 
future. 

On new ideas, developments, and 
trends in land and community plan 
ning there is no space to expand here. 
Suffice it to say that England, in her 
New Towns Act of 1946 and the Plan 
ning Act now before Parliament, will 
have legal tools that make the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner Bill look as if it had 
been written by Adam Smith, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and Calvin Coolidge, 
advised by Herb Nelson. 

Does it seem ironic . . . I hope so 

that one of our veterans would 
be more likely to get a roof over his 
family’s head, this year or next, and 
eventually live in a better, more attrac- 
tive, and convenient community, if he 
could transfer his citizenship to poor 
England or little Sweden, perhaps even 
devastated Holland, than here in the 
richest and most powerful nation on 
earth. 


just once 
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e+e THIS IS ALL 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


pirate You NEED... 








for SAFE, EFFECTIVE 
of ROACHES 


Housing projects, multiple dwellings, institutions 
and public we can do a thorough extermina- 


AND 


tion of pest-infested areas the easy, safe ARFAX way. 
No special personnel training or expensive equip- 
ment is necessary. Anyone can effectively use ARFAX 
with a good dust gun. 

ARFAX is a new, non-toxic sensationally 
effective insecticide powder containing Piperonyl 
Cyclohexenone—the active killing ingredient. It is 
non-poisonous to humans and pets. It can be used 
with safety in inhabited dwellings. Yet, ARFAX 
kills cold-blooded insects by contact. 

This insecticide works with amazing speed. When 
ARFAX is dusted into infected areas the insects are 


EXTERMINATION 


ANTS, FLEAS, WATER BUGS, SILVERFISH, 


OTHER COLD-BLOODED INSECTS 


quickly flushed into the open, become paralyzed, 
and die. It has extra residual properties. Any of the 
powder left in cracks or hard-to-reach roach refuges 
provides effective control against re-infestation for 
long periods. When a thorough ARFAX treatment 
has been completed, routine check-dusting is all 
that is.necessary for pest control. 

ARFAX is economical to use. A little goes a long 
way. Lick the roach problem the safe, economical 
ARFAX way. A short demonstration will prove the 
effectiveness of ARFAX. 

Complete satisfaction guaranteed or purchase 
— refunded. Mail the coupon below for sample 
order. 


ARFAX Div., Fairfield Laboratories, Inc., Plainfield, N. J. 
Please ship: 


....1-lb. cans ARFAX @ $1.50 ($13.50 per doz.) 

....5-lb. cans ARFAX @ $5.00 

..-.25-lb. drums ARFAX @ $23.75 

Net 30 days—F.O.B. Destination 

Freight allowance to Miss. River on Western Shipments 
[] Send Bill [J Confirmation will follow 


INSECT KILLER 
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